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Editorial, 


HE Summer School of Theology, carried on by the 
Harvard Divinity Faculty, offers this year 
unusual inducements to ministers who have 
time for summer studies. Some details are 
given elsewhere. Here we only call attention 

to the general subject, ‘‘The Relation of the Ministry 
to Social Ethics.” From many points of view, ancient 
and modern, Biblical and scientific, expert scholars will 
treat the subject. They who attend the school with the 
belief that they have made important discoveries may 
be somewhat disappointed to learn that their experi- 
ments have been tried many times, and those who see 
no way out of our present distress may discover that 
nothing has happened to us that is strange or without 
a remedy. ‘The total result should be that, taught by 
the lessons of the past and instructed by the wisdom 
of the present, all earnest students will be better fitted 
each to do his own work with due discretion and modesty. 
Because human nature has not changed within historic 
times, and because the needs of man now are unlike 
those that affected the lives of our remote ancestors, 
it is worth our while to learn what changes have taken 
place, and how they affect the relations in which workers 
in human society must live together in our time. Learn- 
ing what has been done, we may discover what can be 
done, and what is the best way to set about the tasks 
we have in hand. 


Pe 


A FEw dozen teamsters have struck in Boston, and 
to some extent their places have been filled by other 
men, and near the stables, where the teams driven by 
these men are kept, there is more or less disturbance. 
Our windows overlook a street where thousands of 
teams pass daily, and we should not know that any- 
thing was happening were it not that now and then 
a few men may be seen silently watching a team and 
a policeman as silently watching them. But, reading 
some newspapers, one would think that we were in the 
midst of riots, and that a reign of terror was established 
in our streets. So great is the difference between the 
facts and the infamous reports, that Police Commissioner 
O'Meara has issued a statement denying almost every 
report of outrage on either side, and explaining that 
the mishaps, in one case resulting in death, would have 
been avoided had not some foolhardy spirits been so 
rash as to attempt to protect themselves without the 
aid of the police. 
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Mr. Murpock of San Francisco is in Boston, and 
recently gave the ministers a very cheerful account of 
affairs in that city since the earthquake. He told a 
story which is, we think, a fair illustration of the char- 
acter of business men. A publisher of law reports, a 
man of good repute, lost everything, books, plates, 
accounts, and all. He applied for,a loan of $150,000 at 
5 per cent. interest, and got it. Then he made con- 
tracts to carry out his engagements as a printer. He 
knew that $190,000 were due him from lawyers in the 
country, but he did not know who his debtors were or 
what they owed. He sent out circulars, stating the case, 
to all the lawyers, and then waited for the returns. 
Up to date, of the $190,000, $160,000 have come in, and 
probably more is to come. This is a good record of 
business honor and honesty, and ought to be set over 
against some of the sins and crimes of business men 
which just now are too evident and conspicuous. 


wd 


Ir has been. decided that the Theological School at 
Andover, Mass., will not be moved to Cambridge. ‘There 
are already three Divinity Schools in Cambridge. The 
Harvard Divinity School, of which the dean is Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, is part of Harvard University. An Episco- 
pal Theological School, of which Dr. George Hodges 
is dean, is situated near the University, but has no 
organic connection with it. This also is true of the New 
Church Theological School, of which Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright is dean. Two plans have been considered for the 
Andover School: the one to unite with the Harvard 
Divinity School, and so make it a part of the University, 
and the other to bring it to Cambridge, and plant it 
near the University on the same terms that the other two 
schools now carry on their activities. The time may 
come when the three schools at Cambridge may be merged 
in one, but this will not occur until some changes, not 
now in sight, are made. 

Js 


THE American Hebrew is a little too ready to put on a 
cap which we do not think was intended for the Hebrew 
race. Dr. Aked, now known throughout the world as 
‘“Mr. Rockefeller’s minister,’ in an impassioned appeal 
to his auditors to do their best to make incoming aliens 
good citizens, made the statement that the best way 
is to make them good Christians. As he did not men- 
tion the Russian Jews, it is not necessary to suppose that 
he had them in mind. We Christians are so much in the 
habit of thinking that for ourselves and our kindred 
Christianity is the best religion, with the best methods 
of producing good character, that we use general terms 
without thinking of particular applications that may 
be made. We have no doubt that Dr. Aked would agree 
with us that the best way to make a Russian Jew who 
has been kept in ignorance and brutalized by tyranny, 
into a good citizen, is to surround him with the in- 
fluences that will bring to bear upon him the best re- 
ligious influences of the Hebrew people. For our part, 
we do not hesitate to say that a Hebrew of the best type 
and quality is good enough to illustrate the best Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

ed 


WE print this week an interesting article taken 
from the Spectator concerning the East and the West, 
giving the reasons why all the Eastern nations, excepting 
possibly Japan, hold us in derision and wish to escape 
from the control of white men. The editor thinks that 
it is impossible for England to withdraw from the East, 
and that it is better for Egypt and India that she should 
not do so; yet the situation is frankly described, and it 
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amounts to a statement that what we call our Southern 
problem is really a world problem which must engage 
the attention of rulers and statesmen and philosophers 
for many years. The fact that white men will not 
accept positions in Eastern countries unless they hold 
the reins of power, that they will never serve under native 
officers of the most eminent character and fitness for 
control, makes strife inevitable and creates a problem 
of which the solution is not in sight. We sometimes 
say it is none of our business, but with Chinese, Japanese, 
and, now, Hindus, coming to our Western shores and 
ready to invade the continent, we shall soon find that the 
world problem is everybody’s problem and will affect 
the fortunes of every citizen of the United States. 


Pensions for Ministers. 


As it is now certain that practical steps will soon be 
taken to lead up to some well-considered plan for provid- 
ing retiring allowances for ministers, similar to those now 
provided in our universities and colleges, and in the 
public service, civil, military, naval, and municipal, of 
the United States, we wish to say a few words, in the 
hope that we may help on the enterprise. a 

First, we will use a private letter from an eminent 
Congregationalist in the West :— 

“I read with much satisfaction your admirable and 
timely suggestion in the Register of April 4 concerning 
the pensioning of ministers. I hope you will yield to 
the temptation to begin a campaign in your denomina- 
tion to establish a pension fund. There is a popular 


hymn which runs, ‘Yield not to temptation, For yielding 


is sin’; but, in my capacity as a Congregational bishop, 
I will guarantee to give you plenary absolution for that. 
sin, and I’m not sure but what the pope himself would 
strike off a few hundred years in purgatory for so com- 
mendable a proceeding. Seriously, it does seem too bad 
that aged ministers in need should be compelled to bear 
the stigma of mendicancy. If all veteran officers in 
the State Militant are honorably pensioned, how much 
more should officers in the Church Militant be thus hon- 
ored! The small size of your denomination, combined 
with its financial strength, constitutes it a good field in 
which to try the experiment. Once found feasible, it 
would commend itself rapidly to other denominations, 
and bring light and comfort and gladness to many faith- 
ful spirits.” 

One of our own ministers writes: ‘‘So long as Protestant 
churches demand a married ministry, it would seem to 
be not merely a matter of expediency, but a common 
Christian duty, to secure to the ministry two things, 
namely :-— 

“7, The means to give their children as good an edu-- 
cation as they themselves received. 

‘‘2. Decent provision for old age. 

‘“‘In my judgment the difficulty with regard to these: 
two things is doing more than anything else to keep; 
able and conscientious men out of the ministry. You; 
will receive the sincerest gratitude of the ministry for} 
anything you can do in putting these matters on a 
Christian foundation, for their present basis is mute 
paganism.” 

The private opinion of the present writer is that every) 
scheme of assessment laid upon ministers will hinde 
rather than help on the enterprise. Within our memor 
that plan has already been tried twice and abandoned. 
The Ministerial Union formed a society nearly forty years! 
ago, made one or two assessments, and then turned ove 
their funds to the Society for Aged and Indigent Minis 
ters. That society, about twenty years ago, began tq 
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‘collect membership fees, with the hope of making every 
‘minister a contributor. But after several years it 
‘abandoned the experiment because it cost more than it 
“came to. The objection to this plan from the writer’s 
‘point of view is that it has all the defects of the insurance 
(plan without any compensating advantage. If a young 
minister pays his premiums of insurance for ten or 
fifteen years, and then dies, his family gets the insurance; 
or, if he has an endowment policy, the money he pays in 
‘comes back to himself when he most needs it. But, in 
the case of an assessment for pensions, the minister may 
‘pay all his life, and, if he should die before the age when 
»the pension would begin, all that he has given would go, 
‘not for the benefit of his own family, but for living men 
/more robust and long-lived than himself. This practical 
‘consideration will make the number of subscribers 
;smaller year by year. The objection to the English 
_ plan of insurance, partly provided for by a fund, is that 
it works for the advantage of the young and robust, and 
excludes from its benefits those who are not good subjects 
jfor insurance, but who may, nevertheless, do good work 
during a long lifetime. We might mention Dr. Channing 
and Dean Everett as being in this class, 

_ We have often said, and facts have proven, that the 
pension scheme, rightly put before our people, would be 
} 


-the most popular call for giving that we can put forth. 
It has been made honorable by experiment and experi- 
)ence in the most dignified institutions and by the gov- 
/ernment of the United States. The objections to it are 
! not to be found. Those who have charge of the funds 
invested for the benefit of ministers have always said 
that they were willing to undertake the giving of pensions 
whenever a sufficient sum was provided. To this end it 
| 


only needs vigorous and united action, with nothing in 
view but the pension, without entangling professions 
and engagements. If all those who are interested will 
lay aside their private plans and personal preferences, 
and simply say, ‘‘Let us provide pensions,’’ and then let 
every one, male or female, lay or clerical, give accord- 
ing to his inclination and ability, the work will be done 
so easily and so quickly that we shall wonder it was not 


done before. 


How to Preserve Peace. 


The argument for a larger army in the United States 
has recently been stated by one of its officers in perhaps 
the strongest terms possible. Summed up it amounts 
to about this, that a large army and a large navy are 
essential to sustain our dignity among the nations. 
They serve as a bluff to warn others against attacking 
us. He tells us that until 1898 our little army was 
mainly a high-class police force, useful as a club for the 
Indians and as a last resort in strikes, its existence 
‘of no importance to the busy East or to the flourishing 
middle West, both growing in wealth and prosperity 
by gigantic bounds. It was only the frontier settlements 
that got the benefits of our fighting men. Now he 
wishes to know if we are showing good sense ‘“‘in playing 
the game on such a small margin”? ‘‘Has the time 
come to thank our stars that we have bluffed success- 
fully so far—and to hunt up a big stick that is propor- 
tioned to our every-day needs?” What he proposes is 
an army large enough to carry on a bigger bluff. 

This sort of logic, in possibly more refined terms and 
savoring less of camp life, underlies a great deal of our 
‘tecent legislation. We must build enormous and costly 
aval vessels to caution other nations against assailing 
us. We must protect our colonies and our commercial 
interests by an enlarged army and an enlarged navy. 
Our agriculture is cramped, and losing enormously from 
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lack of proper governmental aid; but we spend twice 
as much on a couple of fighting ships annually as we spend 
on all the agricultural interests of the United States. 
But is the argument a sound one that these astounding 
preparations for war do anything toward sustaining peace? 
Have the quarrels of the nations in a single instance 
been compelled to stop short of conflict, owing to a 
standing army? 

Chancellor von Biilow said recently, ‘‘We need not only 
American cotton, but American support, or at least Ameri- 
can benevolent neutrality, in the world’s theatre. We 
must avoid splendid isolation and hold that republic as a 
rear-guard, whenever England and France make a joint 
assault on us.’’ He then goes on to say that the two 
countries will interchange professors in their universities 
and inother ways develop a peace platform. In other 
words, Germany and the United States have other reasons 
for not fighting than the increase of their navies. The 
chancellor makes no reference to our Dreadnoughts, but to 
the fact that we as people need each other’s good will. Is 
there a sign anywhere else that our navy is, or has been, of 
sublime importance? On the other hand, is not the huge 
warship a brag, the swelling of a coward, and a constant 
threat to peace? Our Golden Rule reads: A big stick is 
safer than a warm heart. Do to others what they do 
to you. 

What became of Russia’s overwhelming war prepara- 


‘tions? Did they prevent the little Empire of Japan from 


attacking her? Kuropatkin boasted that he would 
draw up peace articles in Tokyo. He is now busy ex- 
plaining why an enormous standing army failed to meet 
and overcome the new recruits sent against him. As 
near ‘as we can make out from his three huge volumes, 
he sees now that a small nation, with people well edu- 
cated to honor and patriotism, can at any time over- 
come an enemy possessed of double the physical force, but 
lacking moral manhood. In other words, the school, 
on a proper basis, is a better defence for any people 
than a brute force armament on land or on water. 

Can we convince ourselves that Christianity is in- 
herently and fundamentally a religion of peace? Our 
theology must coincide with the Sermon on the Mount, 
instead of using that Sermon as a mere saddle on the 
back of a religion of savagery. There must be consid- 
erable courage in taking this position, but it is the only 
position of history as well as honor and sincerity. We 
must not leave evolution in the hands of mere revolu- 
tionaires. They love destruction. Nor are the senti- 
mental philanthropists one whit safer. Reform must be 
built on natural conviction: conviction must come in 
and through the schools and churches. We must teach 
peace, patience, and honor across geographical lines, 
something broader than national love or race love. 
And what we teach we must also preach. We may 
hope in time to create a truly Christian people, believ- 
ing in the arts of peace andin the spirit of peace,— more 
than that, in the methods of peace. Chips on the shoul- 
der, daring and bluffing our neighbors, do not weigh one 
ounce in the balance of controversy. What is wanted 
between such peoples as ourselves and Japan is not two 
huge navies, but simply common honesty and common 
sense. In that better day the sword will be turned 
into ploughshares and battleships into universities. As 
President Eliot has suggested, two Dreadnoughts will 
build three hundred buildings of Harvard University, 
besides all those of Yale, Amherst, Williams, Bowdoin, 
Brown, and Dartmouth, leaving a million for William 
and Mary College, the University of Virginia, and then 
covet all the expenses of the Jamestown Exposition. 
This is the rational voice of peace, and it is the voice 
also of Jesus Christ. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The Agassiz Centenary. 


Carlyle, when he wrote of ‘‘Heroes and Hero worship,” 
told us of the hero as Prophet, Priest, Poet, King, and 
Man of Letters. He might well have added another 
essay to describe the hero as the Man of Science. There 
is no career which men follow to-day with equal devo- 
tion and self-forgetfulness. There is no career more 
genuinely beneficent or more directly concerned with 
the welfare of humanity. The people and ministers 
of our churches will do well to remember on the 28th of 
this month that just one hundred years ago 


“Tn the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in his cradle lay. 


“And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee. 


““*Come, wander with nie,’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’”’ 


When Agassiz came to America in 1847, it is not too 
much to say that a new epoch in American education 
began. Agassiz knew how to train students to see things 
for themselves,—not merely to look at things, but to see 
them; not simply to listen, but to hear; not merely 
to know, but to do. In his will he described himself 
as ‘‘Louis Agassiz, teacher.’’ He gloried in that title, 
and gave it wide scope. He believed it to be the teacher’s 
function not only to inform, but to reform. He com- 
municated not only knowledge, but the thirst for knowl- 
edge. He turned eyesight into insight. From him came 
the maxim which illustrates the chivalry of the true 
scientist, —‘‘I have no time to make money.”’ 

Dr. Hale has called Agassiz, ‘‘the noblest and best 
specimen so far discovered of that greatest species of 
mammalia, long studied, but little known,—the race of 


man.’ His was a largeness of nature in which nothing 
petty could live. He was thoroughly cosmopolitan by 
nature. His knowledge was vast and accurate, his 


spirit magnetic, joyous, and free. Unselfish, genial, 
glowing with health and animation, happy in the sweet- 
ness of home life, he was among those who not only 
serve humanity by their genius, but brighten existence 
by their living. He was patient in research, brilliant 
in combination, careful in observation of detail, com- 
prehensive in breadth of vision. His was a spirit pro- 
foundly reverent, holding that nothing is beneath the 
earnest study of mn which has been worthy of the 
handiwork of God. 

No American citizen contributed more efficiently 
than Agassiz to the beneficent results which flow from 
the study of natural science. ‘The true man of science 
is peculiarly thorough, candid, patient, and zealous.. 
This is the type of mind which now commands respect in 
every field of human knowledge, In theology as much 
as in biology it is what we call the scientific spirit that 
prevails. The dogmatic, overbearing mind, assuming 
authority or exclusive power of interpretation, is more 
and more discredited, and men give credence only to 
scholars of receptive and disinterested spirit and honest 
speech. This is an achievement that has come to pass 
only within the last fifty years, and which in America 
we owe largely to Agassiz. It is an achievement that 
means not only increase of truth and enlightenment, 
but increase also in freedom and: righteousness. 

The study of nature which Agassiz inspired and led 
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has also profoundly modified men’s thought and con- 


tributed to happiness by exalting our idea of God,—_ 


the greatest service that can be rendered to humanity. 
It has been well said that, ‘‘in displaying the uniform, 
continuous action of unrepentiug uature in its march 
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from good to better, science has inevitably directed the 


attention of men to the most glorious attributes of that 
divine intelligence which acts through nature with the pa- 
tience of eternity and the fixity of all-foreseeing wisdom.” 


Perfectly did Whittier catch this spirit of the true Man — 


of Science in the poem which the children of our Sunday ~ 


schools might well learn for this centennial of Agassiz’s 
birth :— 
“On the Isle of Penikese, 
Ringed about by sapphire seas, 
Fanned by breezes salt aud cool, 
Stood the Master with his school... . 


Said the Master to the youth: 

‘We have come in search of truth, 
Trying with uncertain key 

Door by door of mystery ; 

We are reaching, through His laws, 
To the garment-hem of Cause, 
Hii, the endless, unbegun, 

The Unnamable, the One 

Light of all our light the Source, 
Life of life, and Force of force. 

As with fingers of the blind, 

We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen, 

What the Thought which underlies 
Nature’s masking and disguise, 
What it is that hides beneath 
Blight and bloom and birth and death. 
By past efforts unavailing, 

Doubt and error, loss and failing, 
Of our weakness made aware, 

On the threshold of our task 

Let us light and guidance ask, 

Let us pause in silent prayer!’ 


Then the Master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space, 

And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird, 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 

Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted.’’ 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


There are numerous inquiries regarding the standing 
of the $150,000 fund. We have received in gifts or 
pledges $141,000. About $1,000 of this amount is 
conditioned upon the completion of the fund. We 
hope that friends of the cause will contribute the 
remaining $9,000 before the annual meeting of the 
Association, May 21, so that the committee may report 
the fund as entirely completed. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, 
Executive Agent of the Committee of Seven. 


Current Topics. 


As these pages are going to press, the trial of a notable 
criminal case, which has attracted national interest be- 
cause of its political and moral aspects, is being begun. 
William D. Haywood, secretary and treasurer of the 
Western Federation of Miners, is facing a jury under a 
charge of having murdered former Gov. Steunenberg 
of Idaho. Accused of participation in the same crime 
are Charles H. Moyer, president of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, and George A. Pettibone, a former mem- 
ber of the executive board of that organization. Organ- 
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ized labor throughout the country has shown its inter- 
est in the proceedings at Boise City, Ida., by public dem- 
onstrations on a large scale and by a liberal contribu- 
tion of funds for the defence of the prisoners. One of the 
incidents of these demonstrations was a bitter attack 
upon President Roosevelt at a labor mass meeting in 
New York City on May 4, when the President was de- 
nounced vehemently as an ‘‘undesirable citizen,’’—words 
which he himself had employed in characterizing the 
men who are now on trial. 
J 


AN impressive show of retaliatory measures is being 
made by the French government, which has expressed 
in unmistakable terms its resentment of the failure of 
the American legislature to ratify the draft of a reci- 
procity treaty which had been arranged by the State 
Department and the Foreign Office in Paris. The ad- 
ministration at Washington was informed, at the end of 
last week,.that a bill now pending before the French 
Parliament will have the effect of prohibiting the im- 


_ portation into France of two important American prod- 
_ ucts,—cotton-seed oil, upon which it is proposed to in- 


crease the duty by more than 4oo per cent., and button 
and lace shoes, upon which the import duty is raised 
to about double the present rate. The hostile attitude 
of the French government, it is believed in Washington, 
is an indication of similar steps contemplated by other 
European governments in an effort to force tariff con- 
cessions from the United States. 


a 


A sERIOUS difference of opinion has developed in the 
British cabinet as a result of the expression of views by 
its members upon the pending legislation for Ireland. 
Herbert H. Asquith, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Richard Burdon Haldane, Secretary for War, announced, 
on the eve of the government’s definition of the scope 
of the Irish Council Bill before the House of Commons, 
on May 7, that they would resign their portfolios if the 
proposed legislation should bear any resemblance to 
home rule. On the other hand, Premier Campbell-Ban- 
nerman and Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, have 
made no effort to conceal their desire to grant to Ireland 
at least a foundation for self-government. In the light 
of the developments at the beginning of this week it is 
becoming apparent that the Irish Nationalists, much as 
they desire the establishment of an Irish Parliament 

and an executive responsible to it, will have to content 
themselves with a measure of self-government that fails 
even to approach the standard of their ambition. 


a 


THE Douma escaped peremptory dissolution by a nar- 
row margin on April 29, when the ministers withdrew 
from the Chamber in a body after M. Zuraboff, a socialist 
member, had attacked the army bitterly in the course 
of a discussion of the government’s conscription bill. 
Premier Stolypin immediately presented to the presi- 
dent of the Chamber, M. Golovin, a demand for a com- 
prehensive apology by the Chamber and for the temporary 
suspension of the offending member. ‘The president im- 
mediately complied with the government’s demand, and 
denied in express terms the existence of any general 
feeling of hostility against the army, ‘“‘ of which the su- 
preme head is the Emperor,” in the lower house of Parlia- 
ment. The incident, while it ended in nothing more 
serious than a retraction by the representative of the 


- Russian Parliament, illustrated in a striking way the 


dangers that beset the experiment of parliamentary 
government in the Russian Empire. 
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FRIENDS of peace throughout the world are beginning 
to recognize that the flat refusal of the German govern- 
ment to discuss any proposal for the limitation of arma- 
ments will deprive the forthcoming conference at The 
Hague of its chief importance, in the view of some of its 
promoters. The views of the German government upon 
the scope of the conference are thus summarized in an 
official utterance by Chancellor von Biilow: ‘There are 
in England, France, Italy, and America plenty of friends 
of peace and civilization who believe that they will best 
promote peace if they allow no illusions to arise, and if, 
while pursuing ideal aims, they do not lose sight of real-~ 
ities. I lately had the satisfaction of finding an utter- 
ance in this sense even in a Social Democratic journal. 
Better late than never. It is impossible to subject 
Germany to pressure, even to moral pressure.” Prince 
von Biilow’s statement is regarded as Germany’s final 
word on the subject of the admissibility of the limitation 
of armaments as a subject for discussion. 


vt 


Most recent events in Belgium indicate a serious set- 
back for the cause of reform in the administration of the 
Congo State. The new Belgian cabinet, which was 
formed at the end of last week, is dominated by personal 
adherents of the king, who may be counted upon to 
sustain his opposition to a reorganization of the govern- 
ment on the Congo, with a view to subjecting the admin- 
istrative and industrial acts of Leopold’s representatives 
to parliamentary scrutiny. Any reform legislation, 
therefore, is destined to fare badly at the hands of the 
executive branch of the Belgian government. The pros- 
pect of an improvement in Congo affairs is made still 
more dubious by the indications that the modified scheme 
of reforms which was promulgated as the outcome of the 
recent investigation under royal authority is being ap- 
plied half-heartedly, if at all, by the Belgian officials who 
are masters of the lives and the happiness of the entire 
native population of the Congo State. 


Brevities. 


A fifty-story building is going up in New York. 


Send lists of delegates to the American Unitarian 
Association, and not to the Christian Register. : 


By and by we may have office balloons connected by 
telephone to the solid earth, and rising and falling three 
times a day. 


Are the men who are preaching sedition in India wise 
enough and strong enough to prevent the horrors of a 
mutiny in some time of popular excitement? 


We know nothing about the merits of the case, but the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association warns its 
constituents not to contribute money for missions in the 
Khasi Hills or the Roberts Mission in Madras. 


Before the Jews take many risks in the interest of 
Zionism, it will be well for them to have some assurance 
from the great powers that Jews in Palestine under the 
sultan will be protected and be better off than they are 
in Russia under the czar. 


House-cleaning comes as an episode of domestic life 
to those who scrub and dust and to those who are scrubbed 
and dusted. But the world-cleaning, on which we have 
now entered, and from which there can be no reprieve, 
will tax the energy and the patience of the wisest and 
best during all the century to come. 
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The editorial on pension funds was written before Mr. 
Kent’s letter was received. ‘The writer did not know that 
the plan had been carried quite so far. But he believes 
his prognosis to be correct, and only hopes that this small 
beginning may lead to the making of larger plans, with 
the indispensable aid of those who are able to endow 
the enterprise and insure success. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Pension Fund for our Aged Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

I noted with feeling and conviction your little edi- 
torial of a few weeks ago, commending the principle 
of a pension for our aged ministers. 

I am sure you will allow me space in which to state 
the fact, and to describe it briefly, of such a pension 
fund already started by the ministers of our church. 
Not because we feel that we are able to make any ade- 
quate provision for our older brethren, but because we 
are moved to do at least the little that we can, we have 
organized a society, which has made its beginning in 
the Worcester Association, but which hopes for the 
membership of all our ministers,—a society to insure 
an honorable pension to our older brethren such as we 
feel that they have rightly earned for their old age. 

Our method, in brief, is this: we propose to pay, and 
we ask all our comrades of the Unitarian ministry to 
pay, one per cent. of each man’s salary every year into 
a common fund. At the opening of the following year 
that fund is equally divided among all those ministers 
of the Unitarian fellowship who, having served for 
the twenty years preceding, have reached the age of 
sixty-five. 

You will perceive that the distribution of this fund 
is made to all ministers of our church. It is not lim- 
ited to the members of our society. Our membership 
is purely a membership of givers, and we give to a 
fund for annual distribution. Any gifts or bequests 
outside of this may well go into a permanent fund, 
the interest of which can be annually distributed. To 
illustrate our method, let us suppose four hundred of 
us, with an average salary of $1,200, each contributing 
his one per cent., we get a fund of $4,800 a year. If 
there are forty men in our ministry past the age of 
sixty-five, each will receive $120 a year from this pen- 
sion fund. It may seem only a pittance; but, under the 
pressure of prices that go up and ministerial salaries 
that ‘‘stand pat,” it looks about the utmost we can 
do. The fund may be increased by others’ gifts. At 
any rate, it is the constant token of the fraternal affec- 
tion and helpfulness that I fervently believe to exist 
among us. And it will serve at least as a recognition 
of the honorable title which we feel our elder brethren 
have justly won, to an old age relieved from downright 
penury. We consider it safe to say that the two funds 
already in existence for the relief of the ministry are 
sufficient to meet every case of necessity or distress 
that may arise outside of our strict provision of a pen- 
sion at sixty-five after at least twenty years of service. 
If our fund should ever grow, by gifts or bequests, to 
a sufficient sum to provide a pension of $500 each for 
our aged men, the two existing funds would be able 
to meet the cases of exceptional and desperate neces- 
sity far more adequately than they are able to do 
now. 

Our society is to meet, for the election of its perma- 
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nent officers, and for the discussion and settlement. of 
minor details, during Anniversary Week, at which 
time we hope greatly to increase our membership. 
G. W. Kent, President pro tem. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


The New Theology. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I imagine that many Unitarians who have read Rey, 
R. J. Campbell’s recent book on ‘“The New Theology” 
must share my feeling of satisfaction and of joy in this 
splendidly clear and forcible statement of modern 
rational Christianity. Many of the statements and 
reviews of the new movement, even in Unitarian papers, 
were calculated to give one a wrong impression of the 
attitude of Mr. Campbell toward Unitarianism. Any- 
way, that was the impression produced upon my mind by 
reading articles in English Unitarian papers. I supposed 
that this man must be another one of that large company 
of obscurantists and trimmers who are forever trying 
to ‘‘save the face” of their orthodoxy for reasons of 
policy,—a compromiser between the old and the new. ~ 
I find that Mr. Campbell is nothing of the sort, but that 
he is a brave and outspoken reformer, who has the 
clearest and most powerful convictions on the great — 
questions and issues with which he is concerned in his — 
preaching and his work. In what he says about Uni- — 
tarianism in his book is he not absolutely right and fair? 
I believe that he is. And is he not wise in his own per- 
sonal attitude toward the Unitarian name? It has 
been asked: ‘‘Why does he not declare himself? Why 
does he not come out and join the Unitarian ranks?” 
As though this man was a moral coward! He is nothing 
of the kind. Mr. Campbell recognizes the fact that 
no body of churches, ‘‘evangelical’’ or ‘“‘liberal,’’ has con- 
sistently stood for or worked for the kind of Christi- 
anity in which he, and those who are of the same mind 
with him, so ardently believe. Moreover, as Mr. Camp- 
bell truly says, ‘‘The old issue between Unitarianism 
and ‘Trinitarianism vanishes in the New Theology: 
the bottom is knocked out of the controversy.” To 


adopt the Unitarian name ‘would be to load the new 


movement with a burden which would swamp it at the 
outset. ‘‘Present-day Unitarians,’ as Mr. Campbell 
gladly recognizes, are preaching with fervor and clear- 
ness the foundation truth of the New Theology,—the 
fundamental unity of God and man; but the name ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian”’ has associations with old-time theological con- | 
troversies from which it is difficult for many minds to sep- 
arate it. ‘Those who try to build up Unitarian churches © 
in our own country know that there is no greater obsta- 
cle to success than the name. Anyway, this is true 
outside of New England. Moreover, the name ‘‘Uni- 
tarian”’ has been associated in England with a special 
type of religious organization, not in the least sug- 
gestive of enthusiasm or missionary fervor. The New 
Theology movement is essentially a social reform move- 
ment. Its social implications, as set forth in Mr. Camp- 
bell’s book, are simply revolutionary from the point of 
view of the old order of things. Is Unitarianism ready 
for such a radical application of the principles of Christi- 
anity? Hardly, Iam afraid. And for this very reason: 
our churches do not count for as much as they otherwise 
might—perhaps no body of churches counts for much— 
among the mighty forces that are working for the social 
reconstruction of society. Mr. Campbell says that, if* 
the church fails at this point, it may disappear, and the 
world can get along as well, or better, without such a 
church. This is brave talk, and it will find loyal response 
in the minds of a great host of modern men and women 
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who care little for ecclesiastical organizations. This 
‘is all in line with the thought and feeling of thousands of 
modern Unitarians, who wish that they might free them- 
selves from the hampering conditions created by outgrown 
traditions and customs and prejudices which masquerade 
‘under a time-honored name. © Wri1tam H. Ramsay. 
LOuISsVILLE, Ky. 
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‘Negro Race Consciousness. 


i 
I BY REV. A. W. JACKSON. 


' One feature of the Brownsville discussion has im- 
‘pressed us peculiarly,—the assumption of a conspiracy 
i silence on the part of the whole negro troop at Browns- 
‘ville. All have been held implicated in the offence, be- 
“catise none will give clew to the offenders. 
'ten—committed the outrage: 
)hundred and sixty,—with 
stubbornly withhold it. Of course this may be possible; 
but, whether credible, there may be two opinions. One 
) hundred and sixty in possession of a grave secret, and it 
ean be probed out of no one of them! One hundred 
‘and sixty incurring grave penalty from which a word 
) would bring reprieve, and not one will speak it! We 
| should stand in mute wonder in presence of constancy 
)such as this. Such a secret in the possession of ten 
_ average white men would be extremely unsafe, and one 
'hundred and sixty average negroes! If to this length 
| the negroes will support one another, think what tribula- 
_ tions are yet before us in dealing with them! 
_ They will never support one another to this length. 
_A fiction, however, may call our attention to a fact, 
| and this one may open our eyes to a tendency among 
the negroes worth while to observe. There is no mis- 
taking the fact that they are learning to cohere, to co- 
Operate, to stand by one another; that a race interest 
is growing among them. ‘This, to one who knew them 
in the sixties, implies significant change. If one will 
converse with Col. Higginson, he may learn from him 
that not his least serious difficulty in dealing with his 
negro regiment was a temper that shouid have made 
anything like this impossible. In all serious matters 
they looked upon one another with a distrust born of 
their common humiliation: they looked to ‘‘de buckra”’ 
with a deference born of their long subjection to his will. 
This contrast appeared very markedly in the way they 
met their necessary discipline. While to their white 
officers they gave unhesitating obedience, their colored 
non-commissioned officers had dubious experience with 
them. They were much like children who will play to- 
gether, but will allow no one of their number to assume 
the direction of father or mother. It was then felt, and 
with the best of reason, that, living side by side with the 
white man, they would be only too plastic in his hands; 
that in politics and practical affairs they would have 
no mind of their own as against that of the race they had 
always looked up to. Now we see them coming together 
‘in great conventions to compare notes on industrial 
problems, and, in poor English, dealing out economic 
wisdom, in other conventions too, just like white men, 
to consider their educational interests and social and 
Civic rights. They are noting with pride their achieve- 
ments of the past forty years,—their financial accumula- 
tion, their advance in knowledge. Tuskegee, Atlanta, 
Fisk, Hampton, are in their view, and the successes of 
their students are their common pride. Leaders are 
appearing among them, Bruce, Dubois, Washington, 
whom they turn from the white man to follow. Suc- 
cesses among them are appropriated as race successes: 


A few—say 
the remainder—say one 
incriminating knowledge, 
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they see in them their once undreamed possibilities. 
Injuries which the white man inflicts upon them are felt 
and treated as race injuries: as clearly as Hosea Biglow, 
they perceive that 
“Vaborin’ man and laborin’ woman 
Hev one glory an’ one shame, 
Ev’ythin’ thet’s done inhuman 
Injers all on ’em the same.” 

All this tells a story of change that is radical. ‘The old 
docile and obsequious negro, who looked upon the white 
man as a superior being, has gone, or is rapidly going, 
not to return. In his place has come a negro, as yet a 
good deal untutored, but who, speaking for his race, 
dares say, ‘‘I, too, am a man.” There is yet much for 
him to achieve, but he has reached the consciousness 
that as negro he has a place to fill in the great humanity. 
Formerly, in dealing with the negro, it was with individ- 
uals that we dealt. Now, to'an important extent it is 
with the negro race that we have dealings. A capitalist ° 
sends some thousands to Tuskegee, and negroes every- 
where lift up their hands in blessing. A case of peonage 
is discovered in Alabama, and in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, wherever there is a negro, there runs a quiver of 
indignation. Denied equal standing in the courts, they 
become as unwilling as white men to testify against 
their race. , 

Now what has been the agent of this change? Educa- 
tion? In part undoubtedly. Knowledge and servility 
do not dwell comfortably together. The agent in chief, 
however, has been the hard treatment the negro has 
experienced. Its aim has been to ‘‘teach him his place.’’ 
It has put him on his feet, with the consciousness that 
he must work out his own destiny. The submissiveness 
and docility which gentleness might for a long time have 
perpetuated, severity has very largely obliterated. In 
like manner we may explain the race interest on which 
we have lingered. In bondage, this hardly existed. 
With freedom it was sure to come, but through the 
bitterness of the negro’s experience it has been immensely 
hastened. From obvious principles of human nature 
this should have been foreseen. Nothing else so fosters 
the sense of fellowship as fellowship of suffering. Hold 
it constantly before me, that I am of an inferior race, 
and I will go to my fellow-inferiors and make the most 
of them. The aim of the Southern white man has been 
defeated by the means through which he sought to pro- 
mote it: the negro has risen through the agencies em- 
ployed to keep him down. In his better estate we have 
now to deal with a man on his feet and with a people 
that believe in themselves and their future. 

MELROSE, Mass. 


The Dislike of the East for the West. 


Those among us who read the morning papers 
steadily will have noticed for many months past a 
significant sameness in the telegrams and letters from 
different parts of Asia. The writers always mention that 
such-and-such movements are really dictated by a latent 
hostility to Europeans. The Chinese, it is said, hate the 
interference of Europe, and are, mainly from that motive, 
trying to recover possession of the “‘concessions” they 
have signed away. The natives of Bengal wish for the 
same reason to govern themselves, and ask with a certain 
bluntness for repossession of the great offices of State. 
The Egyptians propose to transfer all power to a repre- 
sentative body, thus superseding the authority of the 
Khedive, which is really controlled by the Agent-General 
of the British government. Even the Turks are mur- | 
muring, and inclined to be jealous of any slight that may 
be placed by Europe upon the authority of their sultan. 
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The dislike of Europe, in fact, has palpably been ac- 
centuated; and, as that dislike may lead to very serious 
movements, and even to massacres such as marked 
the rising in India in 1857 and the ‘Boxer’ explosion 
in China in 1900, it may be worth while to explain with a 
certain impartiality some of the causes which have led to 
an unrest as unexpected as it may prove embarrassing. 

The first cause, no doubt, is the dislike of the brown 
races for the white, which is inherent, and probably 
incurable, having its origin in collisions older even than 
_ tradition, and its sustenance in mental differences so 
radical that they may be best defined as differences of 
nature. The second cause may be traced, equally without 
doubt, to the defeat of the Russians by the Japanese, a 
grand series of events which made throughout Asia an 
impression far deeper than the West has yet permitted 
itself to realize. To all Asiatics Japan seemed an Asiatic 
power of the second or third degree; and that a minor 
Asiatic state should defeat by land and by sea one of the 
mightiest of European monarchies struck them as proof 
that they had underrated their own capacities, that much 
of the apparent strength of the white men was based 
only on prestige, and that, if they could only believe it, 
resistance to white superiority was neither impossible nor 
difficult. The statesmen of Asia are well aware of the 
number of their subjects, know from history that the 
assumed difference in military quality isin part imaginary, 
and are profoundly convinced—it may be from conceit, 
it may also be from a just perception of their own powers 
of thought—that on the whole their intellects are at 
least equal, both for reflection and for the practical 
work of life, to those of their arrogant rivals. The war 
has therefore, so to speak, immensely increased the self- 
conceit of the East, as well as its self-respect, and its 
annoyance at the sometimes assumed, but sometimes also 
real, contempt with which it is regarded by the West. 

There are, however, in addition to these great causes, 
at least three others, each of them sufficient to create 
the keenest animosity. In the first place Europeans, 
and more especially our countrymen, hardly understand 
the exasperation which is produced by the claim of 
the white intruders to be considered, not as friends 
or advisers, or even equal enemies, but as natural rulers 
gifted by heaven with the right to guide and control, 
and, we may add, tax, all black, brown, or yellow peoples 
with whom they are brought in contact. ‘The whites 
claim, and have for a century exacted, the position of 
an aristocracy among races of other colors. ‘The white 
man in an Asiatic state never accepts any other position 
than that of first, and that by right, not of his creed, nor 
even of his knowledge, but of some inherent and, as it 
were, divinely granted superiority. He never consents 
to any lower position, and is, in fact, unable even to think 
of himself in any other. Many observers believe that 
this is the real cause of the readiness with which Asiatic 
tribes, when in revolt against white men or their influence, 
so constantly begin operations. with massacre. ‘The 
white, they think, must be killed out; for, if not, even 
defeat will never coerce them into submission. (The 
French common folk thought just the same thing of their 
nobles when they expelled them or mobbed them or 
sent them to the guillotine.) 

The second subsidiary cause is the desire for ex- 
citing careers, careers bringing power and_responsi- 
bility and praise, which the white men’ always seem to 
arrest. Whenever the latter are great in an Eastern 
state, comparative torpor falls upon all other aspirants. 
Military distinction, political distinction, even social dis- 
tinction, seem to be transferred from the natives of the 
country to aliens, who, even when they do not impose 
their laws on them, do impose their methods, their ideals, 
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and, as a permanent reserve of force, their own picked 
men, That chance of rising to the top which in indepen- 
dent states vitalizes a thousand ambitious and able men 
for every one who can succeed is taken away, as it were, 
at a stroke without a reason apparent to the people and. 
without a hope of any future alteration of system. A 
new and disagreeable aristocracy with real powers and 
capacities is introduced from outside into the body politic, 
in some cases with the most paralyzing results. In 
India, for instance, where the process has for many 
obvious reasons become most nearly complete, Anglo- 
Indians would hardly admit the possibility of intrust-— 
ing great buildings to native architects, though their 
originality in many departments of their art is past all 
dispute by the admission of European experts. It may 
be perfectly just, or even inevitable, to refuse the com- 
mand of armies to brown or yellow soldiers; but Asia has _ 
not forgotten Jenghis Khan, or, for that matter, Kuroki. 
Millions of born soldiers are told, in effect, that the hope 
of supreme command is not for them. As we say, this 
may be inevitable,—personally, we believe that it is,—but 
it would be foolish because of that belief not to admit 
that the feeling, half of despair and half of indigna- 
tion, which the practice must rouse within those millions 
is also inevitable. European influence, in fact, when 
predominant in any state in Asia, closes or dwarfs the — 
healthiest, or at any rate the fiercest, ambitions. And, 
thirdly, there is the question of money. We in the West 
all say that we wish the darker races whom we govern | 
to grow rich, that we show them the way at least to that 
end, and that we take nothing in return beyond our 
just wages. The Asiatic retorts: “‘Be your motives 
what they may, you take all the best positions, all the © 
tichest ‘concessions,’ and most of those resources out 
of which we, if we were left to ourselves, might most — 
easily grow rich. You want, even if you do not always 
get, our highly paid appointments, our mines, and our 
means of swift communication, all of them very profi- 
table and desirable things which ought to belong to us.” 
For, remember, the Asiatic does not admit that he is ~ 
naturally his rival’s inferior even in scientific enterprise. 
It follows that as the East advances, becomes more edu- 
cated, more intelligent, and, owing to the Japanese vic-— 
tories, more hopeful, it becomes also more conscious of a 
wish that the intruder should go away,—should not 
necessarily be exterminated, but should cease to be an 
obstacle in its own path. These things, which we have ~ 
very briefly, and probably very imperfectly, expressed, — 
are, we are convinced, among the principal causes of — 
Eastern unrest. 
There is one more cause which we must not omit,” 
because our readers will expect it to be discussed, but to — 
which Englishmen probably attach exaggerated impor- 
tance,—namiely, the difference of creed. This exists, and ~ 
in some places is a powerful moving cause of insurrection; — 
but it is not quite so powerful or so general in its nattre — 
as is commonly imagined. The Chinese undoubtedly — 
dislike native Christian converts, as being persons sure in — 
the end to upset their own highly valued civilization. 4 
q 
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But it is extremely doubtful whether they object to white — 
men being Christian, or care at all about the difference — 
between the European faith and their own. ‘They 
probably regard Christianity as a false system, but with 
no more acerbity than European Protestants regard — 
Roman Catholicism. It is all wrong, they think, but in — 
religion every one must judge for themselves. In India — 
Hindus cannot in theory condemn Christianity, admitting — 
as they do that for each caste its special faith is the neces- 
sary truth, and nothing in Christianity specially provokes — 
or excites them. The Mussulman no doubt thinks 
everywhere that God has given him the right to rule, 


jand has placed with him the depositum fidei; but he 
}knows that Heaven can wait even better than man, 
cand, if it 1s convenient, he will await the declaration of 
pteaven’s will. He does not want to be shot because the 
d ctors of his faith proclaim on every Friday that it is the 
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‘first duty of his disciples to tisk the shooting on behalf 
of the supremacy of their prophet. On the subject of 
‘creeds Europe and Asia have repeatedly found a modus 
wivendi, and an intercontinental war of religions is hardly 
“more probable than an interstate war on the same ground 
‘in modern Europe. ‘The real grounds of dislike are more 
feoncrete, and, if not more reasonable, are more easily to 
‘be appreciated by the average European mind. 

_ We need hardly add that, because we realize that the 
| East would like to do without the European and to rule 
uitself, we by no means admit that the East could perform 
ithe task. On the contrary, we believe that it would fail 
jutterly, and that, if we were to leave India and Egypt to 
“govern themselves, we should thereby immensely increase 
jthe sum of human misery, and give no compensating 
‘benefits. The Eastern peoples, in spite of their intellect- 
pe gifts, understand the establishment of only one form 
jof government, and that is despotism tempered by 
lanarchy and rebellion. But this is a form of govern- 
pment which is intolerable if we are to hold intercourse 
. with the East, and trade demands such intercourse as a 
‘necessity. Japan cannot be regarded as proof to the 
contrary. The way in which Japan shook off her se- 
clusion, and voluntarily adopted the most vital. parts 
of Western civilization, shows that at heart she is not 
jan Asiatic power.—Spectator. 
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They that Inherit the Earth. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


en one’s thoughts. 
but thinking little of self. 
| a great egotist. 


| the angels. 


/ or diminished by our egotism. 


| ful of their own worth and ability. 


powers, which caused some to call them egotists. 


spirit of humility. 
_ openness of heart greatness is impossible. 


_ To them all things in earth or heaven appeal to their 
They 
_ meet the children of men with wonder and clear under- 
There is no question of greatness or smallness, 
no dividing line of servant and ruler, no thought of 
wealth or poverty: the heart is simply open to all of 
them, the mind simply considers their true value as 


_ mind, for there is nothing insignificant or mean. 


_ standing. 


_ human beings. 


It is not that the humble considers himself worse than 
the man the world calls bad, not that he considers him- 
self simpler than the man the world calls a fool, not that 

‘he considers himself more unworthy than this human 
derelict; simply that he does not consider himself at all. 
He receives them without weighing or measuring them 
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Humility is not a feeling of personal unworthiness, of 
\self-abasement, but rather the habit of omitting self 
It is not thinking one’s self little, 


A man may feel very small and yet be far from humble. 
_A man may profess to be a worm of the dust and still be 
Such a man will usually try to convince 
} you that a good humble worm (like he is) is far above 


| True humility is taking all the rest of the world for 
|} its true value without that value being either increased 


The people of notable humility have not been unmind- 
Many of them, in 
_fact, have possessed a childlike delight in their own 


All truly great men and women have possessed the 
| Without its simplicity of mind and: 
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against self. He meets them all without consideration 
of his ‘‘standing”’ or his ‘‘influence.’’ 

Of course, were he inclined to look, he would see that 
he was better, wiser, more fortunate than many of his 
fellow-men; but herein is his humility, that he does not 
make the comparison. 

Of all our public men perhaps Lincoln was the most 
truly humble. He was just as conscious of his ability, 
just as sure of his grip as any other, but in dealing with 
all men, he thought of them, not himself, and in con- 
sidering public questions, he thought of the country, and 
not his career. 

Emerson was notably humble, and John Burroughs 
is beautifully so. Their humility is shown by their open 
minds and simple hearts. 

Christ with all his humility never once depreciated 
his power, but often professed it.. Yet even when he was 
proclaiming his equality with God, you are impressed 
with his humility. You feel that even that he was 
doing not because he cared to be exalted in their minds, 
but because he wanted them to perceive the truth. 

Only the humble shall inherit the earth, for they alone 
have their hearts unobstructed by egotism, so the truth 
may flow in and love flow out. 

MARCELINE, Mo. 


Practical Work for the World’s Peace. 


BY H.C. PHILLIPS. 


Rarely has a great reform shown more striking evi- 
dences of progress than has the peace and arbitration 
movement during the past few years. Since the first 
Hague Conference in 1899 an ever-changing series of 
events has been tending in the direction of better inter- 
national relations. Set over against a great war, we 
find a successful Hague Court settling four cases involv- 
ing fourteen nations; a net-work of arbitration treaties, 
forty-four in number, limited in scope, but nevertheless, 
strong guarantors of peace; an arising world sentiment 
which did not a little to terminate the Russo-Japanese 
war; and the development of an international respect 
and good will which has well expressed itself through 
such agencies as the Alaska Boundary Tribunal, the 
North Sea Commission, and the Algeciras Conference. 
Arbitration has become a world subject, engrossing 
alike to cabinets and peace societies, executives and 
private citizens. 

At this moment the great nations are witnessing im- 
pressive demonstrations of interest in the second Hague 
Conference which meets June 15. In our own country 
a great National Arbitration and Peace Congress recently 
drew together in New York thousands of Americans, 
and secured official recognition from city, state, and 
nation. It is indeed encouraging that the coming 
Hague Conference should evoke so great and wide-spread 
interest. 

The reasons for this general interest will hardly be 
found in anything new that has been said of the horrors 
of war, the burdens of militarism, or the expense of great 
armaments. ‘The explanation is rather that the nations 
are finding new ways to adjust many controversies 
without bloodshed or dishonor, and that the people are 
coming to realize that any present hope of doing away 
with war lies, not in removing its causes, but in finding 
new means of dealing with those causes; not by un- 
qualifiedly condemning war, but by codifying inter- 
national law, allaying international distrust, and ex- 
tending and making more judicial the application of 
arbitration through The Hague Court and like agencies. 
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In the general acceptance of this principle the move- 
ment against war has found a basis for sure, even if 
slow,’ progress. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the work 
of one man and of an institution of his creation which 
for twelve years past has been urging on the American 
public, with no little success, this very principle which 
is now being so generally accepted. ‘That man is Albert 
K. Smiley, a business man of clear insight, the owner 
of a vast. private estate at Lake Mohonk, New York. 
Here in 1895 he invited about fifty prominent persons to 
meet as his guests, and from that rather unique house 
party grew Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration which has become of considerable national 
significance. The conference is remarkable as being 
perhaps the first and only meeting in the interest of peace 
at which it is distinctly stipulated that neither peace 
nor war shall be discussed. Attention is concentrated 
on arbitration and kindred agencies as practical means 
ofj adjusting international differences. The wisdom of 
this course has been demonstrated in the growth of the 
conference in numbers and influence. Each annual 
meeting now numbers more than three hundred persons, 
eminent in all walks of American life, the highly cosmo- 
politan character of the conference, made possible by 
its limited scope, constituting its greatest strength. 

Three great measures steadily and persistently ad- 
vocated by the conference have been: 1. An inter- 
national court of arbitration. 2. Arbitration treaties, 
both special and general. 3. Some form of international 
congress with advisory powers. It will be seen that the 
conference has not hesitated to hold out a high ideal; 
but, true to the practical, having stated its ideal, it has 
begun at the foot of the ladder to build up the practical 
details leading to it. Now that an international court 
has become a fact and the movement for arbitration 
treaties has assumed considerable proportions, the 
conference is specially emphasizing the importance that 
The Hague Conference of this year take a short step 
toward an international congress by making The Hague 
Conference a permanent institution with regular, periodic 
meetings. 

The conference maintains a permanent office at 
Mohonk Lake, through which an active educational 
propaganda is carried on throughout the year. An 
illustration of the practical nature of its work is seen in 
the fact that in the past three years it has built up a 
voluntary co-operative association of a hundred and 
thirty of the largest business organizations of the country, 
representing thirty-seven States, through which it can 
exert an immediate and powerful influence on the general 
public. It has also secured the active co-operation of 
nearly a third of the colleges of the United States. For 
these reasons, although its members still come as Mr. 
Smiley’s guests and its personal nature is as strong as 
ever, it has come to be regarded almost as a national 
institution. 

Not the least striking feature of the conference is its 
meeting-place, Lake Mohonk, where within a hundred 
miles of New York City, and on a single estate, Nature 
has given as fine a specimen of her handiwork as can 
be found east of the Rockies. Crag, lake, woodland, and 
valley are thrown together in a bewildering and inspiring 
combination which, once seen, is never forgotten. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the conference is to 
take place May 22-24, with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, as presiding officer. 
Among the speakers will be Chief Justice S. E. Baldwin 
of Connecticut; Hon. John Barrett, director Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics; Sefior Enrique 
C. Creel, ambassador from Mexico; Sefior Ignacio 
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Calderon, minister from Bolivia; Hon. Richard Bar- 


tholdt, M.C., American head of the Interparliamentary 


Union; Hon. Bartlett Tripp of South Dakota, ex-min- 


ister to Austria; and Hon. Francis B. Loomis, former 
There is reason to think 


Assistant Secretary of State. 
that Dr. Andrew D. White, who was a member of the 
first Hague Conference, will speak. Speeches on educa- 
tional phases will be made by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education and the New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, and the relation of colleges to 


the arbitration movement will be made the subject of a_ 


general discussion. Among the college men expected 


are Presidents Eliot of Harvard, Angell of Michigan, 


Thwing of Western Reserve, Profs. H. W. Rogers of 
Yale, J. B. Moore of Columbia, J. H. Beale of Harvard, 


R. ‘I. Ely of Wisconsin, W. W. Willoughby of Johns- 


Hopkins, J. F. Colby of Dartmouth, M. Stalker of Lowa, 
IE. Russell of Earlham, and S. C. 
mond. 

Other prominent men have accepted invitations, 
including Justice D. J. Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court, Chief Justices Beard, Knowlton, and Doug- 
las of Rhode Island, Bishops Coleman of Delaware and 
Lawrence of Massachusetts, Hon. John D. Long, Rear 


Admirals C. F. Goodrich, ‘T. F. Jewell, and A. S. Barker, ~ 
United States Navy, Gov. Crawford of South Dakota ~ 


and ex-Goy. McLane of New Hampshire, and many 
others. . : 


The Conduct of Public Worship. 


BY REV. LAURENCE P. JACKS. 


Professor Jacks, editor of the Hibbert Journal, being 
in this country for a few weeks, was asked to read a 
paper before the Ministerial Union which holds a monthly 
meeting in Boston. 


meeting, he felt obliged to say that, in making the 
promise, he had reckoned without his host. He had 
been caught in the rush of American life and felt as if 
he had been ‘‘Imprisoned in the viewless winds, and 
blown with restless violence round about the pendent 
world.” He therefore substituted for the paper he had 


intended to give, the following paper which had already 


been read to ministerial brethren in England :— 


My subject is ‘‘The Conduct of Public Worship.” 
Public worship! 


miliar with it, would suggest an incongruity. Public 
worship! 


wardness”’ which is the very life and meaning of the 


Mitchell of Rich- — 


He gave as the title of his subject’ 
‘The New Catholicism,’ but, coming last week to the 


The very phrase, were we not so fa-— 


Consider what worship is, think of the ‘‘in-_ 


act, and surely no two things can be more alien to one — 


another than publicity and worship. The highest 
- worship is buried in silence, and covered with invisibility. 
Privacy must be granted before it can be. 
enter into its chamber and shut the door. 
between the soul and God. 
daylight, it dies. 
larged on in a sermon, thrust forward in a public prayer 


It is a secret 


It must © 


Dragged into the common — 
Published in a newspaper article, en-_ 


—and the effect is to send a shudder through the 


soul. 


If worship is to be made public without injury to its — 
nature, certain conditions must be observed. We must — 
not rashly open the door upon an act which seems to- 
require, above all things, that the door should be shut. — 


I submit that as we seek to understand how the act of 


worship may be most fittingly performed in public, what- 
language it shall use, what forms it shall take,—the two 


facts which force themselves on our attention as primary 
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ssentials are reserve and restraint. All kinds of worship 
lay not be published. He who conducts public worship 
lust, therefore, discriminate. All that we can hope 
) learn concerning the conduct of it depends on our 
nderstanding what aspect of religion it is which craves 
ublicity, and what aspect it is which shuns publicity as 
n absolutely uncongenial condition. 

In saying this, I shall perhaps seem to some to be 
vying the very opposite of what the facts require. Is 
. not a common complaint against our public worship, 
at it is already too cold, too dull, too sad? And what 
suld be the effect of a greater reserve than to make it 
all colder and more joyless? Is not our first require- 
tent rather for a greater prophetic outpouring both 
: Well, there is a great deal 


1 sermon and in prayer? 
{ outpouring about a sky-rocket, but very little heat. 
he fires which melt the rocks are subterranean and are 
eld under restraint. And I imagine that spoken words 
ever burn so deep and light so far as when they reserve 
neir hottest fire. At all events, I am going to plead for 
iat prophetic reserve which precedes and is essential 
» the prophetic outpouring. I think that this very 
wildness which is here complained of is partly due, at 
vast, to dwelling overmuch on those aspects of religion 
‘hich are not adapted to public worship, and from neg- 
-cting those which are. 

| There is one fact of transcendent importance in life 
hich makes public worship a necessity. It is the 
‘rotherhood of man, or, if you like, the solidarity of the 
ace. First in order among the facts of life is the link 
tat binds the individual to God: therein lies the source 
i all private devotion. Next in order comes the fact 
{an infinite web of links which bind men in God to one 
nother: therein lies the source of public worship. 
he whole matter under consideration this morning 
“mms upon the observance of that distinction. Pub- 
‘city is for those aspects of religion which spring from 
‘je oneness, the linkage, the connectedness of humanity 
+ God. It is from this fact of human linkage that the 
oral law arises, and behind it the knowledge of the 
‘ove of God. The education of the conscience is but 
‘nother name for the vitalizing of the link that binds a 
an to his fellows. It is by going out along the links, 
» to speak, that men find their souls by losing them, 
‘nd so win an attitude of mind which finds reality in 
‘ternal things. Connected with this fact of linkage, 
‘nd growing out of it, is a vast range of truths, all of the 
‘rst importance,—a whole world of emotions and as- 
‘irations, which crave public utterance, and which gain 
bth in foree and precision by being publicly expressed. 
‘rom them true public worship never permits itself to 
Je separated. Its language is of truths and of states of 
»eling in which all men share or can be made to share, 
/s forms such that the togetherness of men past, present, 
jad future is never lost sight of. 

| All that binds man to nature, all that gives rise to his 
‘uty, all that makes the world interesting and awful, 
iil that leads up to and reminds him of the necessity of 
eath, all that makes leadership his chief necessity and 


‘ommon religion which belongs to all in general because 
|. belongs to none in particular, and supplies an endless 
“aeme for the aspiration of public prayer. 

| Both in private and in public worship, the same defini- 
on of God is accepted; namely, that God is Love. 
‘jut in each case the truth is seized from a different point 
ii view. In private it means what cannot be expressed, 
‘nd what no attempt ought to be made to express, 
jecause such an attempt, while on the one hand it will 
vad to the elucidation of nothing, will merely seem to 
‘ear the veil from the sacred reserve of the soul,—a 
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thing to which no man can be exposed without suffer- 
ing and offence. But in public the Love which God is 
comes before us in a thousand forms which can be ren- 
dered articulate. It is the force which vitalizes the 
links that bind men together, and which in so binding 
them creates duty and socializes life; it is the force 
which has evoked the present life of man out of his past, 
and will evoke the future out of the present; and in 
which every human life that ever was, is, or will be, 
becomes part of one universal Church. This is but one 
truth out of a million round which there gathers the 
speech of a common religion. 

Something impersonal, therefore, belongs to its very 
essence. It stands in sharp contrast to private devotion, 
the essence of which lies in its personal character. There 
the soul may indulge its egotism without fear of rebuke. 
When the door is shut, there need be only two beings 
in the universe,—this individual soul and God. In that 
relationship, I can never cease to be I: it is because I 
am I that I shut the door or go alone into the mountains 
to pray. But in public ‘‘I”’ is nothing nor nobody. 

And the public worship that is based on this side of 
religion will strengthen the facts from which it springs. 
It will become a chief factor in ,maintaining jthe to- 
getherness of humanity,—knitting up the broken links, 
strengthening those that exist, and unfolding. those 
finer implications of love and duty in which ever-new 
links are to be found. And who that has read the 
Fourth Gospel needs to be told that whoever draws 
men nearer to one another draws them also nearer to 
God! 

Friends and brother ministers, as throwing light on 
my point of view, and for that reason only, I have to 
confess to what some of you may think a weakness. I 
am one, and I think one of a great multitude, who shrink 
from the sight and hearing of those pietist exercises 
which express private devotion. One has heard in public 
worship violent expressions of self-abasement which, 
however true they might be for the speaker, could not 
possibly be shared by a miscellaneous multitude of 
persons. One has heard expressions of a contrary frame 
of mind which were equally peculiar. One has heard 
phrases which attribute a mysticism to the congregation, 
which no congregation could take to itself. I submit 
that the agonies of the soul, whether they take the form 
of contrition or of rapture, are not for the public eye 
or ear. They are for Gethsemane. Its mystical moods 
are for the closed chamber or the mountain-top. They 
cannot exist, and they ought not to be spoken, in the 
presence of a cloud of witnesses. And yet what is a 
church if you leave the cloud of witnesses out of account? 

Standing on the ground thus far defined, I would con- 
tend, first, that public worship ought to be the integrat- 
ing factor in our church life; secondly, that it should 
be a link of connection in our wider relationships with 
Christendom. Let us take for a moment what I must 
call the denominational point of view. May we, or 
may we not, take to ourselves the words, ‘‘Ye being 
many are one’? I think we may. Beneath the strange 
variety of individualities we embrace, the assertion of 
which is obstinate enough, there is, and must be, a deeper 
unity. The fact that we are many may very well be 
left to look after itself, but the fact that we are one in a 
deeper sense waits for expression. It waits to be moulded 
into human speech. How can that be achieved? Never, 
I venture to say, by a creed. Unity of opinion there is 
not, but unity of aspiration there surely is. We have 
among us as many differing minds as there are differing 
individuals, but I believe that this diversity of minds 
is animated by a unity of will. All of us wll to make 
a better world and to lead better lives. All of us will 
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to believe true the noblest things that can be said about 
the universe in which we live. All of us will to have 
Righteousness and Love at the helm of the world. Before 
us and above us lie common objects of hope and desire 
on which all eyes converge. Give them language, mould 
them into speech, and what form will your utterance 
take? It will take the form of universal prayer, mingled, 
as all prayer is, with praise. In the very act of expressing 
those focal points of all desire you will have created 
public worship. But more than that. You will have 
given a common consciousness to the Church. You 
will have founded what at present does not exist among 
us in the large sense; namely, church life. You will 
have given form and substance to that wmpersonal re- 
ligion which draws men together into the unity of congre- 
gations, and which is no less needful to the soul than 
is the personal religion which sends man alone into the 
mountains to pray. 

But were nothing to be urged in this connection but 
the growth of a new church life as among ourselves, the 
very narrowness of the conception would vitiate the 
plea. I plead for a public worship which shall be an 
integrating factor not only among ourselves, but in our 
wider relations with Christendom, or, if you will, with 
all worshipping souls. Public worship must represent 
the solidarity of the race. It must speak for the brother- 
hood of man. And it cannot have this universal char- 
acter if its language is the language of the present alone. 
To be universal it must be historical. There is nothing 
in which the unity of men asserts itself so strongly as 
in remembering the common origin of its hopes, its 
fears, its faiths. A public worship which is merely 
of the present is no public worship at all. Everything 
we hope for or believe in is the fruit not of our private 
thinking, but of the experience of the race. It is a 
possession of the ages. No isolated individual could 
ever learn to believe, in an infinite and eternal God. 
No generation of men cut off from their historical ante- 
cedents could understand the barest elements of Christian 
truth. ‘These faiths of ours, be they of this kind or that, 
are links whereby our best selves are bound to the deep- 
est life of uncounted generations of the past. It is 
impossible to express them in language in which that 
fact is overlooked. When religion forgets her char- 
acter as the child of history, she loses her meaning alto- 
gether. We may render her thus meaningless in two 
ways. We may borrow our religious vocabulary ex- 
clusively from the past, say from the fourth century. 
That mistake we are not likely to commit. Or we may 
treat the whole past as a field of error, and refuse to 
give the name of light to anything which is not shining 
now. ‘To this we are sometimes tempted, and it is 
doubly wrong. First, it overlooks the fact that in the 
twinkling of an eye we, too, shall be numbered with the 
past: therefore by our own act we are prospectively 
condemned as the children of the darkness. He who 
despises the past will in turn be despised by the future. 
Secondly, the religious language, which is merely the 
language of the present, is bound to be untrue. Veracity 
of religious expression does not mean mere accord with 
the science or philosophy of the present moment. Re- 
member, I pray you, the distinction between public and 
private prayer. He who enters his closet and shuts the 
door is the individual,—a being all alone except for the 
fact that the Father is with him. But that which a 
man brings in his heart when he comes to public worship, 
that which he lifts up in public prayer, is the spirit of 
his race, and the language which speaks for that spirit 
must be language which the race has created and used. 
One of the deepest mysteries of life, and yet one of its 
plainest facts, is that every individual man of us is a 
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reincarnation of the whole past of humanity, bearing 
within him elements of life, perhaps even souls, or at any 
rate fragments of souls, which have lived for thousands _ 
of years, which were contemporary with Jesus, Paul, 
Augustine, Dante, Luther, and Milton, all combined 
together into that larger self whose eyes are turned upon — 
God; and I believe that effort to get out of the present 
into the timeless life of this larger self is the very noblest 
exercise of the human spirit. It is the highest duty of 
public worship to recognize this plain but mysterious” 
fact of human nature, to meet its demands, to speak its 
language, to revive its memories, and to frame its aspira-_ 
tions. And that can only be through the use of historical — 
language and to some extent by the retention of his- 
torical forms. And as the first and simplest way of © 
doing this I would plead for the continued use of the 
Bible, both as the source of what are called lessons and — 
for the general supply of our religious vocabulary. There 
are many other reasons for this practice besides the one ~ 
I have adduced. I would merely meet the argument 
of those who, taking the modern view of the Bible, as — 
only one among the religious literatures of the world, — 
and to be judged on principles applicable to any other 
book, conclude from this that it ought no longer to 
occupy its present place in our religious exercises. Should 
such a person charge me with reading the Bible in public — 
not because its words were always wiser or holier than — 
those of any other book, but mainly for association’s 
sake, I should at once admit the charge. But what — 
then? Association in this connection is a word of vital — 
significance. It is the profoundest justification that — 
could be given for the practice. Association, I am firmly ~ 
convinced, is the breath of the nostrils of public worship, — 
Do away with association, and you will kill that aspect — 
of religion altogether. No doubt there are some passages — 
in Carlyle that are wiser, some passages in Martineau — 
that are more spiritual, than some that are to be found ~ 
in the Bible. But for my part the less wise passage in the — 
Bible, with its associations, is a greater religious treasure 
than the more wise passage from ‘“‘Sartor Resartus’”’ with- 
out them. It is impossible to overestimate the value — 
of associations in public worship. They are a means to ~ 
that impersonality which, I confess, seems to me to belong — 
to the very essence of the act. - 

In this connection we should, I think, make clear to — 
ourselves why the practice of reading lessons is main- — 
tained at all. It began, of course, when the Bible was 
regarded as the exclusive source of revélation. Under ~ 
that view the reasons for it are obvious. Those reasons 
have passed away. What others have taken their place? 
Are lessons read merely for the sake of the moral or — 
religious instruction they contain, taken on its own _ 
merits? But that surely is the place which the sermon — 
is intended to fill. To introduce two snippets of edifica- 
tion into the midst of prayer and praise is to needlessly — 
anticipate an occasion for which a good half-hour has been _ 
specially reserved at the end. It is an act of disorder. 
Besides, it breaks up the organic unity of the worship ; > 
it calls for a sudden and violent change in the attitude 
of mind; and, the more obtrusively edifying the lessons 
are, which is the case with all passages selected from 
modern authors, the more inappropriate is the reading 
of them at that particular moment of the service. ‘The _ 
man who suddenly calls me away from the region of — 
prayer to listen to the eloquence of Ruskin or the wis- 
dom of Emerson or the quaintness of a Buddhist Sutta. — 
who at one moment is using language which makes me 
one with the impersonal hopes and faiths of humanity, 
and in the next is reading out certain views or sentiments 
which reek with the personality of George Eliot or Walt 
Whitman, and which challenge agreement or disagree- : 
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» ment,—that man commits an offence against the spirit of 
the time. The time for edification does not arrive till 
iI the time for worship is done. ‘Therefore, I contend that, 
/if lessons be read at all, they must be read as a part of 
1 the act of wotship, not as an offer of wisdom at a moment 
when wisdom is not what the'soul is asking for. And the 
_ Bible is the only book which comes near to the fulfilment 
| of these conditions. For us it is the most impersonal of 
jall books. The reading of its chapters is a grand and 
/ solemn reminder of the-rock whence we are hewn and the 
) hole of the pit whence we are digged. And as such it 
/is consonant with the spirit of worship. It makes the 
' worshippers one in the sense of their common root. It 
J expresses a common consciousness. It revives the 
/ memories of the race. It abounds with great words to 
) which time has given a universal meaning. There may 
} be exceptions, but as a rule extra-Biblical lessons play 
| the opposite part,—that of disintegrating factors. 
I contend, then, that public worship is by its nature 
| the act of a community. All that fosters the spirit of 
) individualism is a hindrance to the right conducting of 
jit. All that revives a common consciousness is a help. 
| There are two points round which this common con- 
| sciousness chiefly centres. One is the sense of a common 
destiny: this expresses itself by the language of aspira- 
' tion. The other is the sense of a common origin: this 
' expresses itself by the language of history, in which for 
us the Person and Teaching of Christ, and the words of 
the Bible generally, will always have a prominent place. 
_ The one is the point of union whence the lines diverge: 
the other is that into which they converge again. Both 
points are intimately related to the sense of God, as 
| the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
- Being from whom all comes forth and to whom all returns 
again; and the man whose soul is most powerfully dom+ 
inated by these thoughts is the leader from whose lips 
the language of public worship will most naturally flow. 
The question next arising is this: Taking public 
worship as the act of the community, what should be its 
spirit? What emotion should prevail? What tone 
should be heard? What should be the characteristic 
mood? One word answers all these questions: it is 
‘Soy.’ Variation from that mood must no doubt occur, 
subsidiary emotions must find expression, stages of 
humiliation, of sadness, of baffled endeavor, must be 
passed before the climax is reached; but joy must ever 
be the primary and typical note of public worship. 
If all does not end in joy, then the path has been missed. 
A common consciousness is by its very nature a joyous 
state of mind. In isolation we are depressed, apart 
from others we are abashed and sometimes terrified at 
our own weakness; but, the moment we hear the lan- 
guage which reminds us of our connection with the 
All of Life, and feel the vital links which make the many 
one, the misery of weakness takes its departure and the 
joys of strength rise within us like a summer morn. 
And I sometimes try to think what a blessed change 
would come over the tone of our public worship if those 
of us who conduct it would remember that it is no mere 
collection of stray individuals, but the Church Militant 
on whose behalf we utter prayer and praise. The Church 
Militant exults in the sense of a living connection with 
a mighty and endless past. It glows with the expecta- 
tion of victory. It glories in obedience to its Living 
Head. ‘The secret of conquest over suffering and death 
is carried before it, as in the Ark of God; and in its 
heart there is the consciousness of an Eternal Right and 
Truth, which no sin of man can divert from its object 
and no weakness deprive of its efficacy, even the faith 
that burned in the Hebrew prophet when he called upon 
thepeople to ‘‘arise and,shine,”’ and in Saint Pauljwhen 
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he bade men ‘‘rejoice always and again rejoice.’ The 


voice that utters a genuine public worship must repeat 
that note. It must be inspiring, confident, and exultant. 
Its language must always be partly clothed in song. 
And the hymns which it sings must not be.the lonely 
meditations of pietism, but celebrations of the impersonal 
joys, struggles, and victories of the marching hosts of 
God, lifting the soul beyond itself and quickening the 
pulse of the universal heart. Asa type of a perfect hymn 
I would mention Milton’s ‘‘The Lord will come and not 
be slow,” or ‘‘Creator Spirit, by whose Light.’ Nearly 
perfect is that hymn by which the life of an obscure 
Liverpool missionary has been made a blessing to the 
whole Church,—‘‘Come, kingdom of our God.” Alas! 
there are but few of such in our hymn-books. But there 
are hundreds which illustrate all that which I contend 
public worship ought not to be. 

I will not be guilty of the impertinence of criticising in 
detail the manner in which public worship is conducted 
in our churches. But perhaps I may, without offence, 
record a few general impressions. In many cases I 
believe the whole matter has been treated with amazing 
neglect, until the service has become a mere relic of 
what worship once was and a mere faint image of what 
it ought to be. In other cases, of .which this cannot 
be said, one has sometimes noticed a singular phenom- 
enon. There comes into our midst a man of deep re- 
ligious earnestness, with whom, however, others can 
find no common ground of religious aspiration. In- 
quiring into the history of the facts, you find that the 
deep religiousness of this man has always been admitted. 
It is rightly recognized as his chief qualification for the 
ministry, and the hope has been entertained, perhaps 
too blindly, that such a devotional nature would, of 
necessity, become an efficient leader of public devotion, 
and by the very depth of its own religious life become to 
others an inspiring interpreter of theirs. But what has 
happened? ‘This man, who perhaps from his birth was 
marked out to preach the Gospel, has brought into the 
Church with its open door that spirit which he is wont to 
take into the inner chamber when the door is shut. The 
worship which he is publicly conducting is private wor- 
ship. He is treating his congregation not as a unit 
animated by a common soul, not as the joint heirs of a 
great antiquity and the joint participators in a common 
hope, but as a collection of individuals who for some 
strange reason have come together, each to make his 
separate case the subject of prayer. Under these con- 
ditions there is only one way in which public worship 
can be conducted; namely, in silence, as the Quakers 
do. But here speech is used. ‘The one standing in the 
pulpit essays to speak for the many gathered in the pews, 
and that in language which leaves them many instead of 
making them one. Observe the impossible conditions 
to which the leader of public worship here exposes him- 
self. Earnest and courageous as his spirit may be, note 
how unkindly it takes to its task. It is evident that the 
mind is thinking the thoughts of prayer, the mouth is 
speaking its words, but the spirit is not praying. And 
the reason is that he is compelling it to face conditions 
under which it cannot live. Exposed to publicity, it 
loses heart, and then dies altogether. By none of those 
present is the burden of the situation felt so heavily 
as by the minister himself. He is laboring with an 
impossibility. Mark how his presence, his manner, 
his tone became invested with a preternatural solemnity 
—more akin to death than life. He may speak of 
joyous things, but no accent of joy escapes from his lips. 
Among those who listen some will turn a deaf ear, others 
whose ears are open will wince, but few will worship. 
Nofone is inspired; no one exults; no one rejoices in the 
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Lord: As records of inward piety the value of such ut- 
terances may: stand high, but they are not for public 
use. They represent the type of devotion which pub- 
licity simply kills. As prayers for the congregation 
they are bound to fall flat. They cease to be prayers 
so soon as they come out of the closed chamber in which 
they were born. They spring from the futile attempt to 
assimilate public to private worship. They may dis- 
integrate, but they can never integrate church life. 

I venture to say that the best public extempore prayers 
are not the expressions of personal religious experience. 
They spring from an intense sympathy with life, from a 
profound interest in the not-self. Such prayers we have 
all been blessed to hear and join in, though perhaps not 
often. Recalling such instances, it seems to me that in 
every case the motive has been the love of souls. The 
language has been extremely simple. The object of 
prayer has been of a kind that even children could share 
in the desire for it. Permanent needs were suggested, the 
great memories of the race were recalled, the cloud of wit- 
nesses were invoked and brought near, words of elemen- 
tal truth were spoken under the influence of which 
one entered into a life beyond one’s self. The Church 
Militant was made joyfully conscious of that unbroken 
line of communications which unites it to the past. 
All was veracious to the last degree, but studied veracitv 
of religious expression was not there. The quiet confi- 
dence in God which comes to a man so naturally when he 
has forgotten himself took the place of that laboring 
with theological conceptions which is the death of prayer. 
Finding a channel through the broad humanity of the 
speaker, that confidence seemed to infect the whole con- 
gregation. Of that overwrought solemnity which is 
so far from solemn there was not a trace; of that por- 
tentous gravity which causes depression without in- 
spiring awe there was not a suggestion; but instead of 
this, ease of manner, lightness of touch, buoyancy of 
spirit, naturalness of expression. Joy was there, and 
faith and hope, and love, the greatest of all. 

I would here guard against a misunderstanding to 
which I am perhaps exposed through the attempt to 
draw a sharp distinction between private and public 
prayer. Let no one suppose that I recommend the 
adoption of two religions, one for use in private, the 
other for exhibition in public. The distinction between 
the two types of worship is, of course, not absolute. 
It is a mere difference of aspects, and yet of immense 
practical importance as such. Public and private worship 
are complementary. The private act becomes feeble 
and meaningless when the public is neglected. The 
public presupposes the private. I should say that the 
ideal conditions for the conduct of public worship are 
attained when the minister, strictly observing the dis- 
tinction between the two acts, brings to the performance 
of the one a spirit which has been sanctified by the 
exercise of the other. I will not deny that the purely 
personal part of religious experience may be present in 
public worship, granted only that it be present in reserve. 
In the same manner we may say that a preacher ought 
to have a metaphysics, but not to display it,—a the- 
ology which he makes felt rather than heard. As the 
manifest motive of any public prayer, as the avowed 
subject of any sermon, the personal side of religion is 
out of its proper place. It would be more impressive 
if it were a little further back. Not long ago a layman 
of great intelligence said to the minister of one of our 
churches: ‘‘Do you know why I never come to church? 
No? Well, I will tell you. It is because I cannot bear 
to be the spectator of your devotions, nor to let you 
be the spectator of mine.” 

Nor must it be forgotten that some of what are now 
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the most precious utterances of impersonal religion were 
intensely personal in their origin. This holds tru 
the finest of the Psalms. The 139th Psalm was originally 
a private prayer of the most intimate character. But 
for us to-day it has become purely impersonal. The 
individual whose inward life is there recorded has been 
completely lost sight of. We remember him not, think 
not of him, do not even know who he was. What we 
do remember and are conscious of is that great con- 
tinuity of religious experience which has found expression _ 
in those words through centuries of usage. How very 
differently we should be affected by the words if we could — 
hear them without their historical character! What — 
very different feelings they would arouse in one if spoken 
for the first time in public by a man whose face we saw, 
whose voice we heard, whose personality we knew! 
The state of most men’s minds would be one of shrink-_ 
age rather than expansion, of recoil rather than welcome. 
That, I must confess, has been the effect on my own 
mind on hearing certain passages of Newman’s ‘‘Theism” _ 
read in church. No doubt such words must be born ~ 
somewhere. I would only contend that a church is not 
the proper place for them to make their first appearance ~ 


In conclusion, let me gather to a head the points for — 
which I seek the approval and sympathy of the meeting. — 
It is of the nature of public worship to be universal, his- 
torical, and impersonal. To make it so in practice, our 
first step would be to forsake that mode of conducting the — 
service which leaves it a personal monologue of the — 
minister’s. The next would be to create and to give © 
to the Church a form of words and usages which should 
belong to our laity as truly as the Prayer Book belongs | 
to the laity of the Establishment, which should express 
their aspirations as well as the minister’s, and be re- 
peated by their lips as well as his. Such things I believe 
needful to all churches, but vitally needful to ours, 
because, having no common creeds, it is only by acommon ~ 
worship that our spiritual unity can ever be demonstrated 
or expressed. And, whatever forms be used, let them 
above all things be forms of beauty and of joy. In an 
age when Beauty is invading and conquering every de- 
partment of life, when Beauty, once suspected as a wile 
of Satan, is now welcomed ‘as a smile of God, let us too 
bring Beauty over to our side, and let us bid a last and 
long farewell to the ugliness which has lorded over us 
for so long. Hymns that are not joined in, discursive 
prayers that are not listened to, anthems badly sung, 
gloomy churches, heavy and-~ joyless manners,—O 
brethren, let us set our hearts to make away with this 
miserable and disastrous state of things. Is there 
nothing in which we can be persuaded to sink our per- 
sonalities? Is it false to say we have common con- 
sciousness springing from unity of life in God? Is it 
true that this consciousness can never bear to hear 
itself expressed? Is it good to dream of a time when 
the worship of our churches, instead of representing 
as now every variety of life and death, shall pulse with 
the one life in which every free soul is brother to its fellow? 
The world is forever asking us, What do you believe in, 
what do you stand for? And we are ever trying to 
answer that question by sermdns and pamphlets and 
books, [and by labored explanations of ourselves. 
Friends, there are only two ways in which a religion 
can explain itself to the world. One is by the lives of its 
members. That answer, I thank God, has not been 
altogether withheld. The other is by its worship. 
That waits to be given. If we cannot exhibit our re- 
ligion before the world in the unity of its worship, there 
is nothing else by which we can prove that it is one, 
..OXFORD, ENGLAND, 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERRTT. HALE, D.D. 


No more shall grief of mine the season ‘wrong ; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng. 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
| And all the earth is gay; 
t _ Land and Sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 

_ And with the Heart of May 

Doth every Beast keep holiday —— 
Thou Child of Joy 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts 

Thou happy Shepherd Boy, 
—Wiulliam Wordsworth. 


Parsonages. 


ah! have been reading with great interest the charming 
“lemoir of Mandell Creighton, the late bishop of London, 
ry his wife. The description, only too short, of their 
ife in the north of England in the ten years when he was 
he vicar of Embleton, tempts me to say a word about 
arsonages. I wish I might persuade some one who 
vants to leave some money to the ‘‘dear old town where 
je was born,’’ to establish a parsonage for the use forever 
4 the minister of the First Church of that town. 


lt very wise remark as to the social order of England. 
de is said to have said in some discussion regarding 
hat they call The Establishment,—as if there could be 
10 other,—that we must not speak lightly of any institu- 
ion which carries ten or twenty thousand educated 
yentlemen into as many parishes in every section of 
4ngland. Whoever made such-a plan for England has 
n the last thousand years done inestimable good to 
4ngland. 

I suppose it is impossible in our times to plan for such 
yefmanent influence in the villages, towns, and cities of 
his country as Mr. Chamberlain had in mind. But even 
m our happy-go-lucky order we see the great value of 
ong settlements in the ministry. If in the midst of the 
uss and flurry of modern life, of the changes of occupa- 
ion, of the coming and going of the leaders of a town, 
if there live steadfast as a central post one thoughtful, 
anselfish, consecrated minister who knows perhaps by 
sight and by name every resident within three or four 
niles,—if this man has been adviser and perhaps has 
aelped in executing in every step which the town has 
baken for many .years, that village or town knows his 
worth. I remember when Dr. Bellows said to me of 
such a man, who had lived twenty years among such a 
deople, ‘His little finger is stronger than the loins of any 
oreacher in the world, if there be anything to lift in that 
Tillage.” 

' Our Methodist brethren have not yet forgotten the 
place which the parsonage so often connected with their 
shurches held in the social economy of the town. The 
minister changed perhaps once in two years; but the 
parsonage and the friendly life of the parsonage, its con- 
venience in the hospitality or duties of the village,— 
these did not change. The minister was Mr. Smith or 
Mr. Jones or Mr. White or Mr. Black; but the parson- 
age was the same, as the gospel was the same, as duty 
and law are the same. I can remember the parson- 
ige of Rev. Enoch Hale in Westhampton,—the place 
in which he lived fifty-seven years after he carried his 
young bride there. It would be fair to say that in every 
good influence of religion, of education, of the amuse- 
ment of the town, it shared with the meeting-house in 
being the heart of the town. People stopped to set 
their watches by Parson Hale’s clock. Boys and girls 
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knew Parson Hale, though they lived three or four miles 
away; and Parson Hale was glad to welcome them. 

I remember one or two ‘parsonages, and I believe our 
Methodist brethren could give us many instances, where 
a permanent library for the use of the minister of the 
time was established. In such a case from year to year 
it was one of the regular expenses of the congregation 
to provide for the increase of this library. The library, 
in fact, belonged to the congregation, not to the minister 
for the time. And it is easy to see that such an arrange- 
ment is not to be spoken of simply as a professional con- 
venience. It may be a very important accessory in the 
life of a Sunday-school, of a church, or of a village. A 
Bible class or a teacher’s class takes a very different color 
and form when you can say with confidence: “I would 
like to have you look at this or that,” ‘““You would like 
to see what Miss Martineau says about so-and-so,” or 
“You had better turn to Bradford’s History,’’ or “Read 
the Life of Saint Francis.” It is indeed a very central 
business in the real education of young people to teach 
them how to study for themselves. 

It is an excellent thing for any parish to establish such 
a parsonage. Or, if some one looking to the future, and 
hoping that the Selborne of his childhood may always 
flourish and be happy, wants to leave a legacy to Selborne, 
he will do well to ask if he cannot establish a parsonage 
in Selborne. If he can, it will be a central home for the 
pleasantest, the most sacred, and the best of the Sel- 
borne of the future. It is a very good thing for such a 
man to look forward and provide for a public library. 
It is as good a thing to provide for a parsonage to be 
occupied by the minister of the Old First Church. 

Epwarp E. HAs. 


Spiritual Life. 


Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 
Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth; 
For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice, 
And whoso suffers most has most to give! 
—U'go Basst. 
wt 
The thing to seek is not the good time, but the spirit 
which can make good times out of common time,—the 
spirit of good cheer. ‘The spirit of good cheer, that is 
the spring in the hills whence laughter runs.—Walliam C. 


Gannett. 
Pd 


Nothing is sweeter than love; nothing stronger, noth- 
ing higher, nothing broader, nothing better either in 
heaven or earth, because love is of God, and rising above 
all created things can find its rest in him alone.—Thomas 
a Kemps. 

» ws 


Religion is not a method. It is a life, a higher and 
supernatural life, mystical in its root and practical in its 
fruits,—a communion with God, a calm and deep enthu- 
siasm, a love which radiates, a force which acts, a happi- 
ness which overflows.—A mel. 

& 


Whatever mental difficulties, whatever religious doubts 
and misgivings may await you, stand fast in this faith,— 
that there is a truth that may be yours; that an absolute 
and unquestioning fidelity to the truth which God has 
already revealed to us, which he has written for us in 
the constitution of the world, of our own nature, of our 
moral being, is the true and only condition of further 
revelation.—Thomas Starr King, id. 
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Literature. 


THE FRIENDLY Town. Compiled by E. V. 
Lucas. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—The delights of city life have been 
celebrated no less often, perhaps, than the 
joys of the open road, and certainly with 
equal sincerity. This compilation con- 
tains selections that represent the urbane 
spirit in English literature. ‘These writers 
follow, consciously or unconsciously, after 
the intention of Constable’s verses, when 
he asked,— 


“What on earth does Shakespeare mean 
By ‘winter of our discontent’?” 


and boldly uttered his own preference thus:— 


“Be mine the tree that feeds the fire! 
Be mine the sun knows when to set 
Be mine the months when friends desire 
To turn in here from cold and wet!” 


The joys of friends and the open fire, of 
pets, good fellowship, midnight reading, 
the play, the tavern, music, and painting, 
and many another pleasure are described 
here in mellow prose or in the best of rhym- 
ing. Poet and philosopher join in tributes 
to the life that can be had only in a city 
home; but there are no narrow limits set 
up, and many a good poem or bit of an 
essay is here that depends neither on time 
nor place for its significance. Whatever 
may have been the reason for choice, a 
compilation is to be commended that brings 
together so many favorite, unworn poems 
as one finds here. The outward appearance 
of the book is unusually attractive. 


STUDIES IN PicTtuRES. By John C. Van 
Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 net.—Prof. Van Dyke furnishes here an 
introduction to the galleries of Europe that 
ought to put the American visitor on the 
right footing, helping him to see more truly 
and comprehend more adequately than 
most travellers are fitted for at present. 
Prof. Van Dyke’s books are always good 
reading. They instruct because they are 
interesting, and they are so clear and direct 
that the instruction remains in one’s mem- 
ory. In this volume, unlike most’ books 
that try to prepare one for gallery tramp- 
ing, the reader is bidden to see and judge for 
himself. He is not told what he ought to 
think of any given picture, but he receives 
certain broad principles for the guidance of 
his judgment. He is told of the effect 
when a picture must be seen in a place 
quite other than that for’ which it was 
painted. He is informed of the changes 
produced in paintings that have been re- 
stored and repainted. ‘The secrets of copies 
and forgeries are opened to his knowledge, 
and he is instructed regarding both the 
themes and the workmanship of the old 
masters. ‘The second part of the book deals 
with the different departments of the paint- 
er’s art, figure painting, portraits, land- 
scapes, genre painting, and the rest, and is 
equally suggestive and practical. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE ORIEN’. 
William Knox. Boston: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $1.50 net.—Prof. Knox: has 
spent many years in the East, and writes 
out of an intimate knowledge with Oriental 
thought and desire. He considers the 
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| problem in a large way, and arrives at broad 
conclusions. He shows how the spirit of 
Asia, coming to early self-consciousness, 
stopped in its development, exhausted in 
India because of adverse physical condi- 
tions, in China because of isolation, and 
stagnated until Japan, touched by the ag- 
gressive, ambitious, scientific spirit of the 
West, showed the better way, attempting to 
assimilate the best of both West and East, 
and produce a civilization better than the 
world has known. Japan first adopted, 
then adapted, then improved, being too 
distinctive and virile to do otherwise. Re- 
membering, too, how diverse are the ele- 
ments that have entered into American 
civilization, our debts to all kinds and con- 
ditions of men, Prof. Knox shows that we 
are already widely differentiated from our 
nearest neighbors across the sea, and looks 
forward to a new world, one in its accept- 
ance of science, but different in specific 
application of the truth, better than the 
old because based on fuller knowledge, but 
no less diversified because human nature 
in various circumstances variously asserts 
itself. We have found the chapters on 
India and China especially interesting and 
illuminating. 


TALKS ON, TEACHING LITERATURE. By 
Arlo Rates. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.40 net.—These chapters are based 
on talks that were given before the summer 
school of the University of Illinois, and it 
is not surprising that they awakened in- 
terest, and have been published in book 
form. Mr. Bates speaks out of much ex- 
perience in the endeavor to teach students 
to find intelligent delight in literature. 
There is no greater gift of education than 
this; for, while definite knowledge may be 
forgotten, this continues to educate after 
the study days are over, and remains an 
abiding resource and stimulus. Mr. Bates 
does not shirk the difficulties in the way 
of opening to young minds that gate to 
happiness, nor does he exaggerate the 
unnecessary handicaps that are often placed 
on the teacher’s efforts by public opinion 
or pedagogic limitations; but he empha- 
sizes the encouragements, and points out 
the sure course. An interesting chapter 
is that which gives a concrete illustration 
of the right way to teach, William Blake’s 
“Tiger” being taken for the poem under 
discussion, It illuminates much that the 
writer gives elsewhere in the form of gen- 
eral advice. ‘The book will be found help- 
ful to the parent quite as much as to the 
teachers to whom these talks were first 
Sven ais 


THE ‘TRAINING OF THE HUMAN PLANT, 
By Luther Burbank. New York: The 
Century Company.—There is nothing fan- 
tastic about Mr. Burbank’s suggestion that 
the methods employed in the cultivation 
of plants are applicable to the training of 
children. He may not take sufficient ac- 
count of the mind in the child, which lifts 
it out of the vegetable world; but most 
of his suggestions are sane, sound, and 
practical We have a wonderful inter- 
mingling of races in this country; and, 
with the increase of popular intelligence, 
matriage and education may be so con- 
trolled by rational choice and methods as 
to bring out the best results of the blend- 
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fing of types, and provision may be. ma 
for children of conditions similar to tho 
which cause plants to thrive and do the 
best. In one respect Mr. Burbank’s methoc 
could not be applied. He raises and throws 
away thousands of plants to get one he 
wants. But we must save our children, and 
must make our selection with as much 
gard and sympathy for those who fail 
for those who excel. The meaning of th 
book is that we must love nature, study 
simplicity, and give the children as good 
a chance as we do valuable plants that we 
are training for an ideal perfection. 


ACKROYD OF THE FacuLty. By A 
Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown 
Co. $1.50.—Miss Ray’s spring novel is 
set in the faculty circles of a New England 
university town, evidently not Cambie 
Her hero is one who belongs neither by 
inheritance nor social training to that inne 
circle in which the heroine rules by ri 
divine. Miss Ray has drawn the yo 
man with uncompromising fidelity to truth; 
but she has made him, with all his morose 
ungraciousness, his self-consciousness, and 
his fatal tendency to dominate conversa 
tion, a manly, lovable fellow. Sever 
scenes are dramatically strong, and 
clever conversation would carry the book, 
were there much less to recommend it than 
is the case. If there is any one character 
in the book which comes a little closer 
one’s affections than another, it is the 
patient, hard-working mother who sowed 
and wrought, content that another should 
Leap. wwkt any young girl wishes to become 
instructed in certain almost intangible 
shades of conduct and appearance which 
count for or against social fitness, she 
might do worse than to read this book wi 
an understanding mind. It is better te n 
books of manners’ and etiquette. 
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THE Story oF Concorp. Told by Con- 
cord Writers. Edited by Josephine Latham 
Swayne. For sale by W. B. Clarke Com- 
pany, Boston.—Pilgrims to Concord and 
lovers of the historic town will welcome 
a book that in a single volume brings to- 
gether information concerning its places of 
interest and people of note, giving this 
information, whenever possible, in the words — 
of those who have known Concord best, 
and. have themselves helped to make its — 
fame. An excellent map, folded between 
the leaves of the book, shows the location 
of eighty-seven places of interest connected 
with historical or biographical hist tory. 
Every help is given to the tourist, ev 
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,e inclusion of a time-table of trains; but 
erhaps the best recommendation of the 
yok is that it makes admirable reading 
‘ter one’s visit to Concord is over. So 
timately connected has the place been 
| ith the best history of our country, that 
ven though one may never see the town 
aif 
qe. Ss 

4) AuNtT JANE oF Kentucky. By Eliza 
alvert Hall. Boston: Little, Brown & 
‘0. $1.50.—Nancy Huston Hanks, who 
Sught to be one of the best judges, says 
‘aat this book is a faithful portrayal of 
Yrovincial life in Kentucky. About that 
jivery one may not be well informed; but, 
when she goes on to commend its ‘‘universal 
ote,’ readers may well say Amen, There 
genuine human nature here. Aunt Jane’s 
‘tories may be pathetic or humorous, but 
they all show life itself as seen through the 
indly eyes of this Blue Grass philosopher, 
his is one of the books that prove kinship 
*etween the different sections of the coun- 
Jry; but, if it proved nothing at all, simply 
Wranslating common experience into the 
ferms of literature is always eminently 
ore while, and the book is worth reading 
5 
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| THE Ministry OF Davin BALDWIN. By 
Henry Thomas Colestock. New York: 
iThomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.—The 
Struggle between a minister’s own thought 
fabout “the new theology” and the preju- 
ices of his society regarding the Higher 
(Criticism and kindred matters will doubt- 
‘less continue to be a fruitful topic for novel- 
fists. Shifting creeds and readjustment of 
aith to facts offer situations that touch 
jvital, personal, and social issues. David 
oo has an experience which is doubt- 
less often paralleled in real life; and, in- 
deed, the writer has woven into it thoughts 
and feelings drawn from his own two years’ 
pastorate, ended that he might find in the 
‘profession of teaching the freedom to tell 
the truth denied to him in the pulpit. Mr. 
‘Colestock is now professor of history in 
eeenell University. 

_ SEA YARNS For Boys. By W. J. Hender- 
son. New York: Harper & Brothers. 60 
cents.—The astonishing stories of the old 
salt who spins these yarns may be compared 
to the Adventures of Jones. ‘The ingenuity 
of their unexpected situations, the serenity 
of the much-experienced sailor who relates 
them, and the humor of their exaggeration 
combine to produce effects that are cer- 
tainly unforeseen and generally amusing. 


Magazines. 

There will be in the June number of 
Puinam’s Monthly the following notable 
contributions: Mr. George E. Ide will pro- 
vide an article on the insurance question. 
Mr. Ide is the president of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, one of the few com- 
panies which came unscathed through the 
recent fire criticism and investigation. It 
is Mr. Ide whom Gov. Hughes has chosen 
for his adviser in regard to the insurance 
legislation which he recommends, Mr. Fred- 
erick Trevor Hill, author of Lincoln, the Law- 
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yer, will write on “Legal Defeaters of the 
Law.” The paper is an impressive exposure 
of the tricks resorted to, to render the spirit 
of the law ineffective by an insistence upon 
the letter of it. Miss Ruth Putnam, the 
only lady who is on the board of trustees 
of Cornell University, offers a study upon 
present conditions in Cornell University. 
In the July number of the magazine will 
begin a series of papers by Arthur Christo- 
pher Benson, entitled “From an Artist’s 
Diary.” 


The Bzrbelot for May, 1907, is devoted to 
lyrics from Thomas Hood. It was certainly 
a happy thought of Mr. Mosher to collect 
Hood’s best lyrics in a number of the Bzbelot, 
They bear such an ‘‘assembling of them- 
selves together’ admirably; and, though 
comparisons are forever ‘‘odorous,” they 
read very well, even in connection with 
the recent “Seven Golden Odes” of Keats 
and the selections from lLandor, ‘These 
last two poets are, of course, easily masters. 
But Hood’s “Autumn” can be read with 
joy, even after Keats’s magnificent “Ode.” 
His “Fair Ines,” “I Remember,’ and two 
or three of his ballads have the ‘“‘lyric cry’’ 
that insures a kind of immortality. ‘The 
Death-bed” is about the most perfect thing 
of its kind in the language, and there is 
nothing beyond perfection. We do not, 
however, quite follow Mr. Mosher in his 
suggestion that all Hood’s humorous poems 
—‘Miss Kilmansegg’” excepted—(though 
we admit that he had ‘‘a frightful facility 
as a punster,’’ and a pun is, of course, an 
outrage!) should be treated as non-existent. 
We think “The Lost Heir,” ‘“ Faithless 
Sally Brown,” and the “Ode to my Infant 
Son,” killingly funny, and are willing to 
“suffer” for it. But surely this Bzbelot 
ought to open many eyes to see the rare 
felicity and, occasionally, the absolute 
perfection of Hood’s best lyrics. (Thomas 
B. Mosher, Portland, Me.) 


The World To-day for May supplies a 
large amount of valuable and interesting 
information for the sum of 15 cents, with 
plenty of pictures thrown in. ‘The leading 
article is entitled “Packingtown ‘To-day,” 
and is the result of a personal investiga- 
tion of the packing-houses by the editor, 
Shailer Mathews. It is illustrated with 
unretouched | photographs. “The Luxury 
of War” points out the folly of this method 
of settling differences between nations. A 
sketch of Richard Bartholdt, author of 
two important propositions to be discussed 
at The Hague Conference, is from the pen 
of Jewell H. Aubere. There is also an 
interesting account of the scholar, Fred- 
erick J. Furnivall, by Frederick M. Padel- 
ford, with a fine portrait which serves as 
frontispiece. Hugh C. Weir describes ‘The 
Fighting Spirit of Eva Booth.’ The story 
by Prof. A. S. Isaacs, ““How the Jewish 
Immigrant is cared for at New York,” is 
timely as well as suggestive of what might 
be advantageously done for all immigrants. 
“Japan as a Colonizing Nation” is by K. K. 
Kawakami. “Dividing a River by Treaty” 
is the apt title of an article that deals with 
the satisfactory provision just made by 
the United States for equal benefits from 
the waters of the Rio Grande for Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Mexico, hitherto a cause 
of much bitterness of feeling between the 
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parties involved. The diamond monop- 
oly in South Africa is described by W. G. 
Fitz-Gerald. Paul S. Reinsch writes of 
“The New Brazil,” and John Leisk Tait 
of “Shanty-boat Folks.’’ Other articles 
are ‘““The Light-house Service of the United 
States) SU pyC Le Claudy a nese amtist 
Out of Doors,’ by James Spencer Dicker- 
son; and ‘Progress City,” by C. J. Bushnell. 


Books Received. 


From Atnerican Unitarian Association, Boston, 
College and the Man. By David Starr Jordan. 80 cents 
net. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Italian Lakes. By W. D. McCrackan. 
From W.B Clarke Co., Boston. 
The Story of Concord. Told by Concord Writers, 
Edited by Josephine Latham Swayne. 
From the Macmillan Company, New Vork. 
The Reform Movement in Judaism. By David Philip- 
son, D.D. $2. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Through the Eye of the Needle. By William Dean 
Howells. $1.50. 
The Long Trail. By Hamlim Garland $1 2s. 
The Mystics. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Ferdinand Magellan. By Frederick A. Ober. $1. 
Strange Stories of the Revolution. Symposium. 
cents. 
The Friendly Stars. 
he Cruise of the Shining Light. 
50. 
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By Martha Evans Martin. $1.25. 
By Norman Duncan. 


From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 

Religion and Experience. By J. Brierley, B.A. $1.40net. 
Bible Truths through Eye and Ear. By Rev. George V. 

Reichel, Ph.D. $1 net. 
The Year of Grace. By George Hodges. $1 net. 

From the Century Co., New York. 

The Training of the Human Plant. By Luther Burbank, 

69 cents net. 

From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

Between the ‘l'estaments. By David Gregg, LL.D. 75 

cents net. 


Important New Books 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Vol. II. 


By Cuar.es Aucustus Brices, D.D. $3.00 
net. Postage, 24 cents. 


The first volume contained the introduction and the 
commentary on 50 Psalms. This volume contains the 
commentary on the remaining hundred Psalms. The 
Outlook said of the first volume: ‘‘ Christian scholar- 
ship seems here to have reached the highest level yet 
attained in study of the book which stands next in 
importance to the Gospels.”’ 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 


The Gospel According to St. 
Matthew 


By Rev. WILLOUGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A. 
$3.00 met. Postage, 24 cents. 


A new volume in the ‘International Critical Com- 
mentary.’”? There has been no recent commentary on 
St. Matthew, and this work of profound scholarship 


will fill an important place. 
THE REFORMATION IN THE 


LANDS BEYOND GERMANY 


By Tuomas M. Linpsay, M.A., LL.D. 
$2.50 net. 


This able and scholarly work, a new volume in 
the ‘International Theological Library,’ is the 
second volume of the ‘‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion.” 


TENT AND TESTAMENT: 


A Camping Tour in Palestine 


By HERBERT RIX, M.A. 
net. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


“The book is most interesting and readable through- 
out; the style is concise and the descriptions are 
clearly defined. The information imparted is of the 
latest date.”—The British Weekly. 


SCRIBNER’S SONS 


CHARLES 
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The Dome, 
The Elephant in the Piano, 


The smooth piano keys of ivory are made; _ 
I asked papa one day, and that is how I know; 
They catch an elephant, and bring his tusks away, 
And make piano keys of them, he told me so. 


I’m sure he must be right; just listen while I pound 
A lot of them, and press that pedal near the floor. 
Now, there/ you need the white and black ones all at once. 
Hear the great elephant! Just hear him boom and roar 
—Tracy Livingston, in Litile Folks 


» 


For the Christian Register. 
Why Dr. Clinton’s School went but 
Once to the Circus. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


“Took here, old man, I want you to do 
something for us fellows.”’ 

“Old man yourself! Who are you call- 
ing ‘old man,’ I should like to know?” 

The phrase did not seem a particularly apt 
designation, for Philip Westfield, the person 
addressed, had reached only the compara- 
tively advanced age of eight years, while the 
first speaker was nearly twice as old. 

“Never mind about that, Phil,’ resumed 
the elder, whose name was Arthur Clay- 
bourne. ‘Listen tome, now. ‘There’s going 
to be a circus at Wilmington to-morrow, 
and we all want to go.” 

“You'll have to take it out in wanting, 
then: for the head-master will never let any 
of us go a step toward it.” 

“Now, know so much, don’t you be too 
sure. Dr. Clinton says we can’t go by our- 
selves, and he can’t go with us because he’s 
a clergyman.” 

“There, now! What did I tell you? 
That’s just what I said.” 

“Hold on, Phil. Don’t go off before you’re 
loaded. He says we may go if Mr. Emerson 
will take us, and if we will promise to do just 
as Emerson says; and you’re such chums 
with Emerson that we want you to get him 
to take us.” 

“Well, he just won’t, then; for I heard 
him say that, as it was a half-holiday, he 
meant to go to Philadelphia to-morrow,” 

“Oh, bother it! but perhaps you can make 
him change his mind.” — 

“T don’t think so’”’— 
when Arthur broke in. 

“Tell you what, Phil. If you can do it, 
you shall go swimming with us big fellows 
all the time after this.” And with such a 
dazzling prospect before him Philip con- 
sented to interview the assistant master, 

‘The two boys were members of a small 
boarding school in Delaware, presided over 
by Dr. Clinton, a retired Episcopal clergy- 
man, whose assistant was a recent graduate 
from Hatvard, Herbert Emerson, a young 
fellow of twenty-four. ‘The school was sit- 
uated a few miles north of Wilmington, on 
high ground overlooking the Delaware River, 
scarcely half a mile distant. A pleasant 
country lay all about, showing clumps of 
woodland, open pastures, and broad farms, 
with a small stream called Naaman’s Creek 
winding leisurely through it to the Delaware, 
A sheltered cove in the river furnished the 
bathing place of the older boys; but an un- 
written law that had all the force of a Per- 
sian edict confined the aquatic diversions of 


Paul was beginning 
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the boys under ten to the tamer waters of 
the creek. To be admitted, therefore, to 
the select society of the older swimmers two 
years ahead of time was a privilege not to be 
lightly extended nor its possession to be 
undervalued, and Paul was accordingly fully 
alive to its importance. 

Young Emerson, who saw quite enough 
of the boys in the school-room and in the 
house, was hardly likely to relish the task of 
looking after them on a holiday as well; and 
this the boys could as easily surmise as the 
head-master, who had supposed that his 
qualified permission would be equivalent to 
a refusal of the position of his pupils. But 
the boys knew also that Philip was much 
liked by the assistant master, and, indeed, 
the lad was a general favorite in the school; 
and that, if any one could turn Mr. Emerson’s 
face away from Philadelphia and toward 
Wilmington on the morrow, Philip was the 
most promising agent to employ in the 
matter. 

Just what persuasions Philip made use of 
in his interview with Mr. Emerson the other 
boys never knew; but Philip gave them to 
understand that his task had not been alto- 
gether easy, for the assistant master very 
naturally anticipated more pleasure from 
meeting a college friend in Philadelphia than 
could be reasonably looked for in escorting 
twenty boys to the circus. 

Four of Dr. Clinton’s boys were deemed 
too young to go, and Philip, who was tall 
for his age, was the youngest of the flock of 
twenty who started circusward with their 
somewhat reluctant shepherd the next day, 
They were to walk the five miles of distance 
that lay between the school and Wilmington, 
and return by train early in the evening; 
and a very lively, not to say hilarious, com- 
pany it was that set off from the school gates. 
The boys were not without a sense of grati- 
tude to Mr. Emerson for consenting to take 
them, and were so unusually docile accord- 
ingly that the young man became more than 
half reconciled to his fate. 

‘The circus tents were reached some little 
time before the beginning of the performance, 
and in the interval the boys devoted them- 
selves to the study of animated nature as 
displayed in the various cages that made up 
the menagerie. 
the lions and the giraffes, admiring those 
diverse creatures about equally, but for 
different reasons, as appeared in an observa- 
tion that Mr, Emerson overheard Philip 
make to Walter Gillingham. 

“The lion can make every one afraid of 
him, you know, and the giraffe, he’s so jolly 
tall he can see what’s going on upstairs 
without the least trouble,’’—a view of the 
situation that had not previously presented 
itself to the master. 

But Dr. Clinton’s boys had not walked all 
the way to Wilmington simply and solely 
for the comparatively tame pleasure of look- 
ing at wild animals, and they presently 
found themselves seats in the highest row 
a full half hour ere the clown bounded. into 
the ring. To be sure, the circus was no new 
thing to any of them. It never is to any 
healthy boy old enough to be out of his 
cradle. He has always ‘‘seen it before.’’ 
But sophistication takes nothing away from 
his enjoyment. It but lends an added 
charm,—the ability to compare the brilliant 
present with similar glories witnessed in the 
past, 


They paused longest before | 
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There was nothing in the performance at 
Wilmington to distinguish it in any mar. 
degree from others of the same general nature, 
and young Emerson was quite as much 
bored as he had expected to be. But his — 
charges were not at all bored, although they 
were half distracted with their efforts to lose 
nothing of all that was going on in three 
rings at the same time, and the affair was 
nearly over before either they or the audi- — 
ence generally had noticed that the sun no ~ 
longer beat down upon the canvas above ~ 
them, and that it was really growing dark ~ 
within the wide enclosure. Suddenly a loud 
clap of thunder aroused the attention of © 
every one to the growing gloom, while at the — 
same moment the wild beasts in the menag- 
erie tent set up a babel of mingled roars and 
howls. A moment later a mighty rush of 
wind swept under the canvas, tearing it 
from its fastenings and hurling it down upon 
the vast, bewildered audience now struggling 
to escape from its entangling folds, while — 
tent poles were falling and benches breaking 
in every quarter. 

How Dr. Clinton’s boys got out of the ex- 
cited throng without being trampled under 
foot, as were many others, they never could 
explain; but by some happy chance the 
entire twenty effected their escape and found 
themselves at train time in the railway 
station, a much scared company, but with 
nothing more serious to complain of than 
torn jackets and a few slight bruises. They 
were well drenched by the heavy rain that 
had fallen in the mean time, but were not 
much disconcerted by this circumstance, 
while each and every one was very keenly 
alive to the dramatic possibilities of the 
occurrence as furnishing material for the 
much-dreaded weekly letter home. 

Arrived at the school soon after sunset, ; 
they were endeavoring to relate all at once 
their adventures to Dr. Clinton when his 
first question put them to dire confusion. 

“But what became of Mr. Emerson, boys?” 

Sure enough, they had been so much occu- 
pied with their own escapes as not to have | 
had a thought to spare for his fate, and cheng 
faces fell as they realized this. 

“We forgot all about him, sir,” said Arthur 
Claybourne, slowly. 

“Forgot all about him!” exclaimed the 
head-master. ‘‘You say many persons must 
have been hurt when the tent fell, and yet 
you never troubled your precious heads 
about him—about your teacher who gener- 
ously gave up his own holiday for your pleas- 
ure. For all you know he may have been 
badly injured or even killed.” 

There was no answer to make to this, and 
the boys sat down to supper with sad faces, 
while the head of the school took the next 
train to Wilmington, returning alone late at 
night with no tidings learned of the where- 
abouts of his young assistant. He had, 
moreover, ascertained that three persons had 
been killed by falling tent poles, and that 
fifteen or more had been removed to the hos- 
pitals, but Mr. Emerson was not among them. 
The boys had begged to be allowed to sit 
up till Dr. Clinton should return, but the 
younger ones refused to be comforted, and 
even the others were suspiciously near crying 
when they were told that nothing had been 
learned of Mr. Emerson. 

Sunday passed gloomily away, and Dr. 
Clinton’s efforts to learn what. had become ~ 


of his assistant. proved unavailing; byt on - 
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‘onday a carriage was driven up to the 
vhool, and Dr. Clinton, after a few words 
jith the driver, entered the vehicle, which 
-// uen was rapidly speeded toward Wilmington, 
ol ving the boys in anxious wonder. 
i) “Oh, he’s dead! I know he’s dead,’ 
+ ybbed Paul Westfield, ‘‘and Dr. Clinton is 
| yoing to the funeral,’’—a despairing view of 
)+1e situation to which all the smaller boys 
» bere much inclined, 
“Nonsense!”’ argued Claybourne, stoutly. 
+) Perhaps it’s a doctor come to take the head- 
13, aster to some place where Mr. Emerson is 
eing taken care of.” And this suggestion, 
d ‘hich was still not a very cheerful one, did 
" pmething toward raising the spirits of the 
ke assemblage. 


+!) When Dr. Clinton returned in the after- 
Jjoon, the mystery was solved. Mr. Emer- 
* on, whose leg had been broken by a fall 
‘trom the upper seats, had lain for some hours 
»9eneath torn canvas and broken benches till 
/aiscovered by some one living near at hand, 
“Yo whose house the young man was removed 
9.8 soon as possible. Emerson had been un- 
‘jonscious much of the time that had since 
\ lapsed, but, on learning that morning where 
hie was, had asked to have Dr. Clinton noti- 
oF ied of his condition. 
| It was a long while ere the young Harvard 
; jnan was able to return to his duties, but he 
= lid so at length, and even a little sooner than 
-ewas expected. The boys, remembering that 
te was solely on their account that he had 
jnet with accident, were wonderfully obedi- 
ent for the rest of the school year, and were 
aigenuinely sorry when he decided not to re- 
°curn another season, but to accept a college 
Yorofessorship that had been offered him. 
* Dr. Clinton’s school still flourishes, for all 
this was not so very long ago, but the doctor’s 
*ooys have never attended another circus in 
+|Wilmington. 
'. “JT cannot trust you alone, and it seems 


[ cannot even trust you to bring home your 
teacher with you,” the doctor replied with 
wa smile on the single occasion when ap- 
‘proached on the subject, and that is all the 
» boys were able to get from him. 


Luck or Pluck? 


| When the big coal strike was on, an ordi- 
‘inary boy did an extraordinary thing. ‘There 
‘may have been a good deal of luck about it, 
“ut there were perseverance and pluck as 
! well. 
| The Gordons were poor, but industrious. 
|} Mr. Gordon worked in the factory, and Mrs. 
| Gordon was kept very busy at home car- 
ing for a large family. The children helped 
| what they could out of school hours—all ex- 
| cept Jemmy, the cripple. 
After all, there was a way in which he 
helped, too. His legs were all twisted out 
| of shape, as the result of a fall. He never 
went out except when his brother Carl car- 
ried him, yet he was the cheeriest, sunniest 
/member of the Gordon family. 
| Carl’s ambition was to send Jemmy to a 
great surgeon. All his own money was gen- 
erously saved for that purpose. Instead of 
play, he would go fishing in the sound, and 
then sell the fish to increase the littie saving. 
That is how he happened to be out one 
afternoon when he dropped his pocket knife 
overboard. The late autumn day was rather 
Warm, though the water was cold. — Still, 
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Carl was unwilling to lose a good knife where 
the water was not more than twenty-five 
feet deep. So off came his clothes, and a 
neat, straight dive: carried him quickly to 
the bottom. A second and a third dive 
were made, all unsuccessful. 

But there was another thing that made 
the boy think, At each dive he had brought 
up a piece of hard coal. He sat shivering in 
the sun, trying to think how to find his knife, 
when suddenly he remembered hearing how 
a barge of coal had sunk there, and how the 
owner had declared that it would cost more 
to raise it than it was worth. ‘If anybody 
wants to raise her,’”’ he had been heard to 
say, “he’s welcome to the barge and the 
coal,” 

Nobody did want to, so it seemed, and, 
lying at the bottom of the sound, the coal 
barge was soon forgotten. 

But all that had happened when coal was 
plentiful and cheap. Now there was almost 
a coal famine on account of the strike. 

Carl hurriedly dressed, took his bearings 
so that he could easily row to the spot again, 
pulled up the piece of iron that he used for 
an anchor, and rowed ashore. He was 
thinking hard. It would not do to let the 
neighborhood know what he had found, for 
the place would soon have swarmed with 
boats. Things at the bottom of the sea are 
public property as much as the fish are. 

Straight to the cottage of his uncle Sandy 
went Carl. Sandy was a slow, easy-going 
man who would rather smoke and tell yarns 
than work. In his younger years he had 
been an expert diver and fisherman. 

“Uncle Sandy,”’ shouted Carl, as he dashed 
into the kitchen, “what has become of your 
diving suit?” ; 

“Haven't seen it since ninety-two,” said 
Sandy between long puffs at his pipe. 

Carl had decided that he would confide in 
his uncle, and, if possible, get some help from 
him. ‘The boy’s enthusiasm so fired Sandy 
that the suit was promptly gotten out and 
repaired. He even offered to help Carl both 
with advice and work. 

“You go to old Jeff Smith’s and borrow 
his small barge. Maybe he’ll give you a 
hand, too.” 

Old Jeff was very willing to hire himself 
and his barge for a small sum, and inside of 
two days the whole outfit was ready.for oper- 
ations. Carl was to do the diving, but Sandy 
had made sure that the air pump and tubing 
were in perfect order; and the two old fel- 
lows had rigged a hopper, which Carl was to 
fill with coal, and they two were to haul up. 

As Jefi’s old barge was towed to the pier 
with its first load, Judge Bancroft sauntered 
down the road. 

“Good day, Sandy: what are you towing 
in? Coal? Why, man, you have a small 
fortune there! Is it sold?” 

“Tt belongs to the lad,’ answered Sandy, 
pointing with his thumb toward Carl. “I’m 
just hired help, judge.” 

“It’s for sale, sir,’ said the boy, proudly, 
‘Call except what we need at home.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the judge 
said, ‘‘I’ll buy all you can spare, and pay 
you your own price.” : 

Carl’s .eyes sparkled. ‘‘There is more 
where I got this—more than you are likely 
to want.” 

“Y’ll find you customers for it all. And, 
to help along, you may have the old mare to 
cart it.” - 
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Day after day they worked, and in some 

manner the secret was kept from Carl’s folks. 
The judge had been good as his word. He 
had even undertaken to do the collecting, so - 
that the young merchant would get all his 
money in a lump. 
» Barely had the last of the coal been raised 
when Carl broke down with fatigue and a 
bad cold—bad enough to keep him several 
days in bed. About the same time Mr. Gor- 
don sprained his wrist, and all the family 
was blue.except Jemmy and Carl. 

Then one morning the judge drove up. 
He found Carl better and said he had come 
to report. At the same time, by chance, 
Uncle Sandy came in, and then the whole 
story had to be told. 

How much was there? Over four hun- 
dred dollars! Iwo hundred went to the 
surgeon, who declared he could fix Jemmy’s 
legs up like new. . The judge took an interest 
in Mr. Gordon and got him a better position, 
and Carl has commenced work in the judge’s 
office with two hundred dollars in the sav- 
ings-bank. Is it luck or pluck?—Wesley 
Rogers, 1n the Children’s Magazine. 


The Dog Express. 


Papa had gone to the station to take the 
train for the city, when it was found that he 
had left a package at home. ‘There was not 
time for Fred to get to the station even if 
he ran. ‘‘Why not send Rex?” said Alice. 
Rex was the dog. He had always wanted 
to follow papa, and they had kept him in the 
house every morning until papa was out of 
sight. Mamma quickly tied the package 
to his collar and opened the door. Off he 
ran as fast as he could go. Papa was just 
going to step on the car when Rex came 
running up to him, He saw the bundle, 
and had only time to cut the string and take 
it, pat Rex and say, ‘‘Good dog!”’ when the 
train started —Primary Education. 


A teacher asked her class to name five 
different members of the ‘‘cat”’ family. No- 
body answered till at last one little girl 
raised her hand. ‘‘Well,’’ said the teacher, 
encouragingly. ‘‘Father cat, mother cat, 
and three little kittens!” 


Pins in the carpet, tacks in the floor, 

Needles in the drugget, wind through the 
door, 

Fire in the fender! Oh, it beats all! 

There isn’t a place where our baby can 


crawl. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


528. 
The Town Room. 


One of the most interesting places in 
Boston, and one which embodies the spirit 
of hospitality, is the new Town Room. It 
is a department of the Massachusetts Civic 
League, which, besides promoting some of 
our best legislation for the past ten years, 
has been turning its attention of late to 
town and village betterment along various 
lines. The Civic League seeks the creation 
of more beautiful surroundings and a better 
order of living together, the beauty and 
strength of citizenship, and is uniting in a 
general association village improvement so- 
cieties and organizations of all kinds which 
represent social development. The ‘Town 
Room is intended to become a centre for 
these interests,—a repository of informa- 
tion and a place of inspiration. 

The Town Room is easy of access and 
should be very generally visited by those 
who come to Boston during Anniversary 
Week. It is at No. 3 Joy Street, the first 
street off Beacon west of the State House, 
and is but a short distance from the Uni- 
tarian Association Building. The visitor 
takes an elevator at the entrance of the 
house of the Twentieth Century Club which 
joins that of the Civic League, the same 
elevator being used for both houses. On 
reaching the Town Room, he finds himself 
verily in “‘a large place’; but whether hall, 
studio, or library, or whether belonging to 
past or present time, he cannot tell. Over- 
head are the open rafters and beams of an 
old-time mansion, giving the feeling of free- 
dom and of permanence, while the soft- 
toned wainscoting which reaches up to the 
uncovered brick partition walls gives the 
sense of comfortable and homelike enclos- 
ure. The fireplace looks hospitable, the 
alcoves of books and the reading-tables are 
attractive, and the photographs and wood- 
cuts placed here and there on the walls in- 
vite attention. But, before satisfying his 
curiosity, the visitor should get the view 
from the broad western window. Beyond 
the picturesque housetops is the Charles 
River, with a background of hills reaching 
far into the distance. Close by, noble old 
trees droop their branches over a quiet yard 
where tulips and jonquils blossom as mod- 
estly as in a secluded country garden, Here 
city and country meet; for this is the 
room of the towns of the entire State, from 
Boston town to the smallest hamlet. 

Records of what towns and organizations 
possess and are doing, in the shape of pho- 
tographs and printed matter, are being col- 
lected in the Town Room. ‘There are photo- 
graphs of public buildings, parks, bridges, 
playgrounds, and school-gardens, and of 
scenes representing welfare work. ‘There 
are accounts of community activities, and of 
educational movements along new lines, in 
the form of pamphlets, programmes, cir- 
culars, newspaper clippings, and personal 
letters. The books belong to the-combined 
libraries of the Twentieth Century Club and 
the Civic League, and treat mainly of so- 
ciology, citizenship, and the finer environ- 
ment of life. On one side of the room, called 
“agitators’ row,” are placed the bills which 
the League is trying to get through the 
legislature, together with literature on the 
subjects under consideration. 

Everybody, whether an inhabitant of 
Massachusetts or a visitor from outside the 
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State, is welcome to enjoy the privileges of 
the Town Room, while its hospitality is 
best expressed in, the words of Joseph Lee, 
to whose ideals and public spirit the con- 
ception and realization of the Town Room 
are due,—‘‘Come in, use it, and make it 
your own.” 


Prospect Hill School. 


Prospect Hill School will suspend its work 
with the end of the school year, about June 
1, and the property has been sold. 

Miss Clark resigns because she has a fine 
opportunity to take up private school work 
in Orange, N.J. 

The conduct of a school like Prospect Hill 
in a country town has been a difficult propo- 
sition for years. ‘The growth of the custom 
of sending girls to college has affected it 
unfavorably. Parents that want their girls 
to take a four years’ college course are nat- 
urally reluctant to have them away so long 
as is involved by the several years in advance 
at a preparatory school. 

There is also a desire to get near cities for 
the advantages of concerts, theatres, and 
lectures, and young folks particularly desire 
the life of the larger town. 

The large school in the country town often 
survives, because it is big enough to provide 
an attractive independent life of its own. 
Prospect Hill had accommodations only for 
about twenty-five, so that it could not expand 
much beyond its ordinary size. It was of 
the type commonly known as a “finishing 
school,’’ which has suffered a good deal by 
the greater advance of the colleges. 

Prospect Hill School has, in a way, com- 
pleted the mission for which it was founded, 
which was to provide a non-sectarian educa- 
tion for young women. In 1868, when Rev. 
Dr. J. F. Moors, pastor of All Souls’ Church, 
took the first steps toward its foundation, 
most schools were strongly sectarian, and 
with a marked proselyting tendency. ‘That 
spirit has largely passed, and there is abun- 
dant opportunity for education free from 
sectarian influences. 

The school has added a great deal to the 
life of the town, and will be greatly missed. 
Though not large, sixteen to twenty having 
been the average for years, it has done a 
noble werk, and has sent forth a body of 
graduates of which any school might be 
proud, It has stood for a high range of 
intellectual culture, and developed a fine 
type of womanhood. 

The grounds of Prospect Hill School have 
been of peculiar beauty, and are the last 
large open tract in the more thickly settled 
part of Greenfield. The beautiful lawn ten- 
nis court, with its lovely view down the valley 
to Mount Tom, furnished an ideal setting for 
outdoor plays and other fetes. 

The first steps toward founding Prospect 
Hill were taken by F. R. Allen, Wendell T. 
Davis, Rufus Howland, Theodore Leonard, 
J. F. Moors, R. A. Packard, and S. L. Shat- 
tuck. In 1869 it opened under Miss Lois R. 
Wright, an able teacher, and with the assist- 
ance of Miss Emily W. Dana it attained a 
wide popularity. To meet the demand for 
more room, Rev. Mr. Moors erected a new 
building for school uses across the street. In 
1872 Miss Wright resigned, being married to 
Rey. Frederic Frothingham of Milton, and 
was followed in the management of the school 
by her sister, Miss Sabra Wright, who con- 
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tinued in charge eight years. It felt th 
financial depression, and was closed in 1874 
To pay off encumbrances, Dr. Moors rai 
$20,000, reopening the school in 1880, | 
property was then held in trust by the An 
can Unitarian Association, to be used as an 
unsectarian school.. Rev. James C. Parsons 
then in charge of the Second Unitarian So- 
ciety of Athol, with his wife took charge 
September, 1881. By the aid of a beques 
from Mrs. Chester W. Chapin of Springfie 
considerable addition was made to the ma 
building. The building east of the street 
also enlarged. The buildings are fairly 
fitted up with gymnasium and laborato 
Miss Clark, a gifted teacher and woman of 
culture, has been principal for eleven years, 
There will be no special closing or graduat 
ing exercises at the school this summer, 


New York Unitarian Club. 


The last meeting for the season of the 
New York Unitarian Club was held at th 
Hotel Manhattan, May 1, at 6.30. The 
subject of the evening was ‘‘The Work oj 
the Health Department,” illustrated by 
lantern slides. Mr. George McAneny, Pres- 
ident of the City Club, spoke also upon the 
general subject, ““The Health of our City.” 
gathe President of the Unitarian Club, Mr. 
Hitch, presided, and after a few welcoming 
remarks introduced Dr. Darlington. T 
speaker tactfully approached his deeper 
thought by leading his listeners through 
amusing by-paths of his work before bringi 
to their notice the importance of what t 
Health Department seeks to accomplish 
by its methods. 

Dr. Darlington said that he feared, once 
started upon his theme, he might make the 
audience feel like the small boy who went 
to the drug store to buy castor oil. ‘‘Give 
me just as litle for the money as you cat 
afford to,’ pleaded the child. ‘‘I’ve got 
to take it!” 

When conditions in any city are uf 
favorable to health, they destroy the felicity 
of the citizens, and deprive the general 
public of the best work of its people. Health 
is, and should be, the birthright of all. Pre- 
ventable diseases should be eliminated from 
the community, and to do this the Health 
Department works through varied lines — 
that the majority of citizens hardly realize. 

The department is like a great machine: 
the heads of the sub-department take care” 
of the details; and, with the co-operation 
of the mayor, the work runs more or less 
smoothly. The daily work is tremendous. 
Besides the ordinary routine business there ~ 
are between 1,000 and 2,000 letters each day 
many of which ask for advice entirely out 
of the province of the department, bu 
all must be read and considered. The 
subject-matter of these epistles covers the 
ground of divorce, the bringing up of chil-_ 
dren, lawsuits, and the like. Other duties 
are the giving of certificates to working- 
children, that they may comply with the. 
Child Labor Law, the fumigating of gar 
bage, the smoke nuisance, removal of dead ts 
animals, etc. New York is freer from the 
smoke nuisance than any other Americaii 
city. ; 

By pictures the pitiful lodging house was — 
shown in its varied grades, and the work tlie 
Health Department does there is greatly — 
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»)npered by the urgent necessity of housing 
/\Scity’s wanderers in some fashion or other. 
 jaen the meat inspection last spring aroused 
/> much feeling, New York’s slaughter-houses 
»yaped criticism, and to-day the milk which 
rought into the cities, while leaving room 
» improvement, is not nearly as poor as in 
ny other sections. Newspapers are over- 
ing this subject: New York milk, on the 
sole, is excellent. Not so much can be 
i'd for the water supply. ‘‘New Yorkers,” 
Darlington, “should drink more 
iter,” and he thought they would, if it 
“re more attractive in looks and taste. 
Nie decrease of typhoid in Hamburg, after 
‘ye water was filtered, was surprising; but 
) Washington this decrease was not ob- 
rvable after filtering the city’s water. 
is showed that the fever was caused by 
mething else, probably the milk. 

* Oysters are another source of danger to 
je city. The oystermen are slow to see 
‘le importance of right methods of fattening 
ve oysters for city trade. After seeing the 
ictures of the places for keeping oysters, 
fie feels like striking the raw_bivalve from 


3) The spread of tuberculosis next claimed 
Wtention; and the efforts being made at 
. vorth Brother Island and elsewhere, for the 
re of these cases, was fully described. 

» The inspection of school children is a 
de field of work. The growing immigrant 
Hpulation, the crowding in tenements, 
1 c., make this inspection very vital. What 
the good, Dr. Darlington said: “‘of giving 
nese children an education if they have 
Jot health to become self-supporting by 
‘ad by? And from the selfish standpoint 
He should realize that, if we neglect them 
ow, they will become a menace to us 
1 Cases of heart disease are rapidly increas- 
“xg, and the race for the almighty dollar 
1; sufficient reason for this. 

4 Typhoid is markedly worse in the autumn, 
-nd can always be traced largely to those 
vho have returned from summer resorts. 

») Dr. Darlington paid a high tribute to the 
ate Col. Waring, and told of seeing a picture 
/f him in a poor tenement lately, hung 
| “Do you worship Col. Waring?” was 
‘\sked of the owner. ‘‘No, but I like to think 

Of him when I worship.” 

/ Surely no higher praise could be meted 
ut to the man who worked untiringly for 
he city’s good. 

Following Dr. Darlington, Mr. McAneny 
spoke upon the “Health of our City.” He 
‘welt upon the importance of each citizen 
Aoing his part to assist the Health Depart- 
ent. First and foremost, we must have 
hh clean city, and in that respect we are 
shamefully in the rear of most other cities, 


from abroad who were here at the Peace 
‘Conference were shocked at the conditions 
fof our streets. The conquest of dust must 
be complete before we can hope for a healthy 
city! 

New York’s political machinery is too 
Be licated for good results. The Health 
Department finds itself hampered at every 
turn. If water is needed for flushing the 
streets, the Water Department must be set 
in motion first. Hand labor for sweeping 
the streets should be done away with; 
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or, if it must exist, there should be a school 
of instruction. ee 

At the close of the addresses the report 
of the nominating committee was read. 
The officers of the Unitarian Club for the 
coming year are: president, Mr. Cyril H. 
Burdette; vice-president, Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer; secretary and treasurer, Mr. Sylvester 
Swain; council for three years, Mr. Henry 
F. Hitch, Rev. William M. Brundage. 

Engr. (Co 


John Cuckson. 


Rev. John Cuckson, minister of the First 
Parish, Plymouth, Mass., died suddenly last 
Monday evening about eight o’clock. He 
was on his way to attend a reception given 
to a recently arrived Methodist preacher. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradford, living not far from 
his home, heard a noise upon the porch of 
their house, and, going to the door, they 
found Mr. Cuckson lying on his back. A 
physician was summoned, who found that 
he was already dead. Last winter he suffered 
with the grippe, and it is not unlikely that 


his heart had been weakened by this  in- 
sidious disease. 

Mr. Cuckson was born Jan. 25, 1846, 
at Caistor in Lincolnshire, Eng., and was 
educated in the endowed grammar school 
in that town. Leaving school at an early 
age, he became pupil teacher in a govern- 
ment school in Sheffield, where he became 
acquainted with Rev. Brooke Herford, and 
was a member of his parish in 1862. 
Through his friendship with him he en- 
tered the Manchester Unitarian College, 
where he received his education for the 
ministry. He was graduated in 1867, re- 
ceiving the prizes of his class in Greek 
and philosophy, and settled in Liverpool. 
Rev. William Gaskell, husband of Mrs. Gas- 
kell, the novelist, preached the sermon at 
his ordination. During his first ministry he 
entered Queen’s College, Liverpool, where 
he studied for five years. He then accepted 
a call to Birmingham, and at this place 
he took an active part in political and edu- 
cational work, being a member of the coun- 
cil of the National Educational League. 
He took part in the agitation which led 
to the passage of the National Education 
Act of 1870. 
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At Birmingham he made the intimate 
acquaintance of Joseph Chamberlain, re- 
cently colonial secretary, and also met John 
Bright. He was called to Bradford in 1879, 
and took an active part in public affairs 
there and was a member of the Bradford 
school board. In 1884 he took a voyage 
to this country, by the advice of a physician, 
and while staying with his friend, Dr. Her- 
ford, in Boston, was invited to preach at the 
Church of the Unity in Springfield, Mass. 
He preached there two Sundays, and as a 
result a call was extended to him, which he 
accepted. 

In May, 1892, he was called to the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, where he suc- 
ceeded his old friend, Dr. Brooke Herford. 
Rey. Dr. Edward Everett Hale preached his 
installation sermon. He was there eight 
years, resigning in May, 1900. He had 
suffered from insomnia, and felt the burden 
of his work. In February, 1901, he accepted 
a call to the First Parish Church at Plymouth, 
where he was located at the time of his death. 
In January, 1905, after the resignation of 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, the Church of the Unity 
in Springfield paid Mr. Cuckson the unusual 
compliment of inviting him to return to that 
church. After due consideration and out of 
consideration for the parish which he was 
happily serving in Plymouth he declined the 
call. 

Partly on account of his English ancestry 
and the traditions of Puritanism and dissent 
on the other side of the water, Mr. Cuckson 
entered heartily into the life of the First 
Parish in Plymouth, and made much of the 
memory of the Pilgrims. He would admit 
no contradiction or qualification of the claim 
that the First Parish was the true inheritor 
and custodian of the records and memories 
of the church founded in Scrooby, England. 
He was always outspoken, whether in praise 
of that which his judgment and conscience 
approved or in condemnation of that which 
seemed to him unworthy. A constant sub- 
ject of good-natured ridicule to him was 
what he called “American tact.” He pre- 
pared all his services with the greatest care. 
Not a line nor a word was left to chance in 
service or in sermon. But his delivery was 
free, emphatic, and eloquent. In his later 
years the attendance of men has been es- 
pecially marked. He wrote a sketch of the 
First Church and also a memoir of his friend 
Dr. Herford. During the last two years 
he has been president of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union, which holds monthly meetings 
in Channing Hall, Boston. One of the latest 
speakers whom he invited to address the 
Union was his old friend and parishioner, 
Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield 
Republican. 
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William Henry Savage. -! 

Rev. William "Henry Savage, a Unitarian 
clergyman for thirty-one years, died in Mon- 
treal on the first day of May, at the age of 
seventy-four. He wasaman of unaggressive 
temperament, but of fine and gentle per- 
sonality and of rare qualities of mind and 
heart. He was born in Woolwich, Me., in 
1833, the son of Joseph L. and Ann Stinson 
Savage. The family before his first birthday 
moved to Norridgewock, Me., where he spent 
his boyhood and early youth, attending the 
district school. In 1854 he entered Bowdoin 
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College, and was graduated four years 
later and went to Newark, Del., where he 
accepted a professorship of mathematics and 
natural philosophy in Delaware College. His 
family feeling of obligation and loyalty was 
very strong. He made many sacrifices in 
order that his brother, now Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, D.D., should receive the best educa- 
tion that was possible at the time. The 
feeling of loving indebtedness on Dr. Sav- 
age’s part has been always strong and 
real. Inorder to render this help, Mr. Savage 
went into the wholesale flour business in 
Portland, Me., where in 1862 he enlisted in 
the 17th Maine Infantry, and there organized 
his company, Company A, in the shortest 
time on record. He served his country as 
second lieutenant in the 7th Infantry Regi- 
ment, Maine Volunteers, in 1863 and 1864; 
first lieutenant of First Veteran’s Volunteers; 
made brevet captain for gallant and meri- 
tortious conduct in the assault before Peters- 
burg, Va., April, 1865. He was chaplain of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany in 1890, and at one time State chaplain 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. In 
1865-67 Mr. Savage studied theology, and 
was graduated from Andover Seminary. 
While there, he was elected professor of mathe- 
matics in Bowdoin College, but he declined 
the appointment, and finished his theological 
course in 1867. He was made a trustee of 
Illinois College, and was offered the presidency 
of Carleton College at Northfield, Minn., 
which he declined. His first pastorate was 
at the Congregational church, Holliston, 
Mass., from 1867 to 1870. He then preached 
in Jacksonville, Ill., for five years. While 
here, he refused the presidency of another 
college, and also declined the title of Doctor 
of Divinity. After one year at Hannibal, 
Mo., Mr. Savage, finding his thought grown 
too liberal for the Congregational pulpit, 
went to the Unitarian Church at Leominster, 
Mass., in 1876, where he remained for ten 
years, lifting from that church its heavy 
debt. In 1886 he accepted a call to the First 
Parish Church in Watertown, Mass. Here 
he also lifted the society out of debt, built 
the parish house, which is a model of its 
kind, formed a Whittier Club (the selection 
of this strong and gentle poet being indicative 
of Mr. Savage’s own quality of admiration), 
and formed in Watertown the first Unitarian 
Club. From this pastorate he was called to 
the Unitarian church in Hyde Park after 
the resignation of Rev. A. G. Pettengill. 
There he lived and worked until the fall 
of 1905, when ill-health made necessary his 
resignation. In accepting this, the church 
people expressed a grateful appreciation of 
his work, which may serve as a loving com- 
mentary on the work of his lifetime. Some 
of the words of their letter are these: ‘‘ Your 
work has been fruitful in spiritual results. 
You struck the keynote of your teaching in 
that grand sermon by which you introduced 
yourself to this society, taking for your text, 
‘The things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.’ 
There is scarcely a phase of modern life in all 
its complexity of moral, social, commercial, 
and political relations, as well as its philo- 
sophical speculations, upon which you have 
not touched, and always have you’ spoken 
the clearest word of the best and latest 
thought; but never have you suffered your 
hearers to forget the eternities. Above all else, 
by precept and example, you have emphasized 
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and illustrated that best of all the Christian 
graces, love,—love to God and love to your 
fellow-men.’’ A modest, brave, honest, un- 
selfish, gentle-hearted man and minister. 
For those who will find it there is a sweet and 
lovely heritage in the true and gentle poetry 
that Mr. Savage has translated and written, 
—poems of real beauty and choice literary 
flavor. His going out was quiet and content, 
and for many days he lived more with the 
father and mother, the brothers Wilbur 
and Wesley and John,—those who had pre- 
ceded him into the life that is beyond death,— 
than with the wife, the two daughters, the 
two sons, who watched with and helped him 
as he passed graciously out through the Gate 
of Death. With the well-loved and kindred 
spirit of the nephew, Philip, who preceded 
him into the life where death becomes only 
the means to a beautiful end, he would say, 
with faith, hope, and love:— 


“Into Thy Hands I do cominend 
My spirit. All Thy ways I trust; 
In fear, acknowledge to the end 
Thy will, and perish with the dust 
Into Thy hands.” 
GHS. G: 


John Cummings Haynes. 


Mr. Haynes was born in Brighton, Mass., 
Sept. 9, 1829. He was educated in the public 
schools of Boston. At the age of fifteen he 
left the English High School, and went into 
the employ of Oliver Ditson, the famous music 
publisher. At the age of twenty-one he re- 
ceived a percentage, on the sales, and eight 
years later became a member of the firm. 
In 1888, on the death of Mr. Ditson, a cor- 
poration, with branch houses in New York 
and Philadelphia, was formed, of which Mr. 
Haynes became president. 

Mr. Haynes was associated with many 
public enterprises, such as the Franklin 
Library, Mercantile Library Association, the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, the Franklin 
Savings Bank, and several other clubs and 
associations. He was a Republican and an 
old-fashioned abolitionist. In later years he 
has assisted the schools at Hampton, Tuske- 
gee, and other places. 

He was afriend and parishioner of Theodore 
Parker, and in later days was treasurer of the 
Free Religious Association. By his personal 
work and by his gifts of money he has done 
more than any one else in Boston to per- 
petuate the memory of Theodore Parker. 
At the present time a memorial edition of 
Parker’s works, containing those already 
published and others not known to the gen- 
eral public, is in course of preparation under 
several editors, among whom are Dr. S. A. 
Eliot, Col. T. W. Higginson, and Mr. George 
W: Cooke, and will be published by the 
American Unitarian Association. Mr. Haynes 
contributed $11,000 to guarantee the publi- 
cation of these works. He was one of the 
workers in the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, to whom the Parker Memorial 
building was transferred some years since. 
Mrs. Haynes survives her husband, and there 
are a number of children and grandchildren. 
among whom is Rey. John Haynes Holmes 
of the Church of the Messiah in New York, 

The funeral was held at”his late residence, 
27 Bay State Road, last Monday at two 
o’clock. Services were conducted by Rev. 
Edward Cummings and Dr. Charles G. Ames, 
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The pall-bearers were the five sons-in-law of 
Mr. Haynes. Many business men attende 
the services, among them the Old School 
Boys’ Association of Boston. 


Unitarian Gunday-Schoot 
Society. 


Meetings. 


The programme for the annual meeting 
of the Sunday-School Society is completed, 
The place and time of the meeting is Kin 
Chapel, Friday, May 24, forenoon and af 
noon. The exercises have been greatly 
shaped by the requests received that certain 
subjects should be presented. After the 
annual report and business matters have 
been disposed of, there will follow in the 
forenoon a treatment of ‘(Home and Sunday 
School,” by Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, 
The Church of the Disciples, the Sunday 
School of which she is superintendent, has 
attempted to work out the problem of bring- 
ing parents and Sunday-School workers to- 
gether. It has organized this idea, and we 
shall hear not only theory, but practical re- 
sults. Then Rev. T. R. Slicer, New York 
City, will speak, under the title “The Work 
of the Interpreter,” of that highest kind o 
Sunday-School instruction which comes 
from the attitude of the teacher toward great 
authors. The subject might be expressed 
something like this,—‘‘Interpretations of 
Great Teachers for Sunday-School Teachers.” 
Discussion on both addresses will then be in 
order. Pi 

In the afternoon first comes an opportu- 
nity for business, and then three ten-minute 
addresses on current subjects. Rev. H. T, 
Secrist, chairman of the Committee on 
Graded Lessons appointed by the Boston 
Sunday-School Union, will state the result. 
Mr. Secrist made a report for the committee 
at the April meeting of the Boston Union, 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance, who is doing such 
excellent work in the field for the Sunday- 
School Society, will give a ten-minute 
résumé of his impressions. Succeeding him 
is Rev. W. M. Backus, secretary of the West- 
ern Conference, well qualified to unfold his 
subject, “Sunday-School Opportunities in — 
the West.” i 

Afterward we are to have three longer 
parts. First Rev. John D. Pickles (Metho- 
dist), the vigorous Educational Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation. He takes for’ his subject, one spe- 
cially vital now to the evangelical churches, 
“The Dignity and Worth of Bible-School — 
Teaching.’ Rev. A. M. Lord, Providence, — 
then gives a paper on “Stories and Story- 
telling,” offering suggestions as to where — 
good material of this kind can be found for — 
use in Sunday Schools. Many will recall 
Mr. Lord’s entertaining book on Folk-lore. 
From the Pacific coast we have Rev. Burt | 
Estes Howard of Los Angeles, finely equipped | 
to treat the subject he has chosen, at 
mocracy and Education.” 
factor in education will not be forgotten. 

Through the hospitality of the society, 
King’s Chapel has been so long the rallying 
place of the friends of the Sunday-School 
Society that it would seem strange to go 
elsewhere. The associations enhance the 
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ute of the exercises. While only delegates 
life members can vote, the sessions are 
oa to the public, and all are cordially in- 
3d to attend who care for the speakers or 
subjects. 
‘ev. W. I. Lawrance is away this week 
©o. fresh tour of duty for the Sunday-School 
viety. He represents us at the Southern 
of ference in Chattanooga on May 7-9, in- 
vciive. He will preach in Louisville May 
6 and hold a conference with the Sunday- 
F “ool workers. The following days, be- 
o4%: reaching home, he has meetings in Cin- 
ta Ohio, and Pittsburg and Meadville, 
“he president of the society will attend 
29) Western Conference the following week, 
ich is to be held at Detroit. In the pro- 
ame is a special session on Sunday-School 
-\prests, where he will preside, and on the 
aining of the same day he will take part 
vhe annual banquet. I should be glad to 
ib at places on the way, going and coming, 
libehalf of Sunday-School work, but it is a 
iwye when everything is urgent at Boston, 
hel to the rapid approach of Anniversary 
vek, Epwarp A. Horron. 


oReport of Nominating Committee. 
i 


) [he committee appointed at the annual 
ereting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
“(iety, May 25, 1906, King’s Chapel, to 


‘siminate officers and five directors for the]: 


spuing year, present the following list of 
“aes :— 
resident, Rev. Edward A. Horton, Bos- 
r ie vice-presidents, Rev. A. M. Lord, 
“ovidence, R.I., and Mr. Charles A. Mur- 
ok, San Francisé, Cal.; clerk, - Miss 
uisa P. Parker, Cambridge, Mass.; treas- 
Mier, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, 
USS. 
| Bor directors to serve three years (1907- 
» Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
‘ss A. M. Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass.; Mr. 
et H. Johnson, Quincy, Mass.; Rev. 
M. Rihbany, {Toledo, Ohio; and Mrs, 
i Ww. Smith, Wollaston, Mass. 
+ Nominating Committee, Rev. F. lL. Phalen, 
‘lairman, Rev. H. C. McDougall, Mrs. T. S. 
Vjoodruff. (Miss Roddy is in Europe, and 
Ye fifth member resigned.) 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


) This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
ijcretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
“acon Street, hours 9 to 12 and1 to 5. All reports or 
t/tices should be sent to her.] 


ee 


Boston Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Federa- 
on of Young People’s Religious Unions for 
“1@ season of 1906-07 was held on Sunday, 
‘pril 28, at the First Parish Church, Meeting- 
jouse Hill, Dorchester. 

| The afternoon meeting began at half after 
bur o’clock by a short praise service, con- 
\ucted by Rev. Alfred Shurtleff of East Bos- 
/on, which was followed by a delightful ad- 
ress of welcome by Rev. Mr. Shippen, 
(herein he outlined the history of the First 
@rish Church. The business meeting then 
/egan, the president, Mr. McMurdie, pre- 


ding, 
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Reports from the board of directors, the 
secretary, the treasurer, and the Hospital- 
ity Committee, were read and accepted, and 
Miss Floyd gave a brief talk on the coming 
fair of the National Union. 

After some further business and discussion 
the meeting adjourned, and every one en- 
joyed an hour of sociability with generous 
refreshments provided by the Nathaniel 
Hall Society. 

The evening meeting began at 7.30 by 
a short devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot of Bulfinch Place 
Church. Then followed the roll-call of 
unions by the secretary, which declared fif- 
teen unions to be represented and one hun- 
dred and forty-eight delegates to be present. 
A‘delightful selection was sung by the First 
Parish Gleemen. 

The election of officers for the season of 
1907-08 then took place, the secretary cast- 
ing one ballot for the ticket entire, as follows: 
president, Mr. Sanford Bates, Lawrance 
Union, Dorchester Centre; vice-president, Mr. 
George Brown, Wollaston; secretary, Miss 
Florence Brainerd, Nathaniel Hall Society, 
Dorchester; treasurer, Mr. Herbert Beck, 
Roslindale; directors: Miss Beatrice Clark, 
Channing Union, Dorchester; Miss Florence 
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Bartlett, George Herbert Hosmer Society, 
Neponset; Mr. Morris Shepard, Sharon; 
Miss Florence Callen, Jamaica Plain; Miss 
Ethel Morse, Unity Club, West Roxbury; 
Miss Isabel Harrington, Cudworth Guild, 
East Boston; Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, 
Winkley Guild; Miss Annie Cameron, All 
Souls’, Roxbury; Mr. C. J. Wellman, Christ 
Church, Dorchester; Mr. Frederick Cobb, 
Dedham. 

Mr. Bates then took the chair, and after 
a few remarks introduced Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, who gave a most interesting address. 

The benediction was given by Rev. Mr. 
Shippen. EpITH FORBES KNOWLES, 

Secretary. 


The Annual Meeting. 


The eleventh annual meeting will be held 
in the Second Church Chapel, Copley Square, 
Boston, on Thursday, May 23, at 2 P.M., 
when the usual business—reading of reports, 
election of officers, etc.—will be in order. 
The Boston Federation will tender a recep- 
tion to the delegates at five o’clock in the 
church parlors, followed by refreshments. 
At half-past seven the evening meeting will 
be ‘held in the church auditorium, when there 


“50 YEARS THE LEADERS” 


Ora GES & HEMees 


“STANDARD OF QUALITY” 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
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will be special music and four ten-minute ad- 
dresses by past presidents, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, Mr. Percy A. Atherton, Mr. Walter P. 
Eaton, and Mr. Carleton Ames Wheeler, on 
the subject ““Whhat the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union Meant to me.” 

Delegate cards for the afternoon meeting 
have been sent to the unions, and it would be 
advisable for the various societies to appoint 
their three delegates as early as possible. 
The addition to Article ITI., relating to mem- 
bership, whereby ‘‘Any society which neg- 
lects to forward its contribution to the 
National Union for two consecutive years 
shall be dropped from the rolls,’’ should be 
carefuly considered by the unions, and the 
delegates fully instructed how to vote on 
this question. Each society is earnestly 
requested to make every effort to send dele- 
gates and as many members as possible to 
the afternoon business meeting. Each union 
is entitled to three representatives, pro- 
vided of course its annual dues are paid be- 
fore the meeting, and societies at a distance 
may be represented by a proxy, should there 
be request for such an arrangement. In ad- 
dition, it is suggested that each union in- 
struct its delegates to bring back to the local 
societies a report of the business ‘session, 
that every union member may have an op- 
portunity of hearing what was really accom- 
plished at the meeting. 


The chairman of the Fair Committee, Miss 
Floyd, will be at Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
on Thursday mornings during"May from ten 
to oneo’clock, to advise with those desiring 
information or wishing to consult as to the 
coming fair next fall. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted, May 15, by ep Rey. 
E. D. Towle of Brookline. 


.The annual public meeting of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society will be held in the vestry of 
Park Street Church, Boston, Monday, May 
20, at three o’clock. Dr. Hale will preside, 
and also read from “In His Name.” The 
annual reports will be read. ‘The business 
meeting will be at 2.30 p.m. for the election 
of officers. 


Rey. James Grant Boughter of the United 
Evangelical Ministry, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for the Pacific 
States, is hereby commended to our minis- 
ters and churches. In accordance with the 
vote of the National Conference, at the ex- 
piration of six months from the date of his 
acceptance by the Pacific States Committee 
(April 1, 1907), he will be received into full 
fellowship unless, meanwhile, the Executive 
Committee shall take adverse action. George 
W. Stone, Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., Benjamin 
A. Goodridge, Committee. 


The annual meeting of the Plymouth and 
Bay Conference will be held with the First 
Parish in Norwell, Rev. Chester A. Drum- 
mond, minister, on Wednesday, May 15. 
The morning address will be given by Rev. 
Joel H. Metcalf, Taunton, on ‘‘The Attitude 
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of Unitarian Churches toward the Religious 
Forces of To-day,’ with discussion led by 
Rev. Andrew Hahn, Duxbury. In the con- 
ference on subject of ‘‘Sunday-school Man- 
uals,” addresses will be made by: Mrs. Walter 
Schweitzer, Brockton, Mr. Alva Morrison, 
Braintree. Leave South Shore train at 
Greenbush, and take barge to Norwell. 
Trains arrive at Greenbush from Plymouth 
at 8.55, from Braintree at 8.01 and 1o.o1. 
Trains from Plymouth, via Whitman, at 
8.39 and 9.56, and Braintree at 9.04 and 
11.04, connect at North Abington at 9.24 and 
11.24 with train for Hanover, where barge is 
taken for Norwell. A barge will also leave 
North [Hanover at 10.15 to carry those who 
may come by electrics from Hingham pone 
Rockland. 
Meetings. 


THE NEW York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEn.—For the last time this season the 
League met on Friday, May 3, at Flushing, 
N.Y. ‘The meeting was held in the historic 
old building, the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
built in 1695, and kindly offered by the 
Friends for the use of the League for their 
last and annual meeting. There were 
about two hundred women present, and dele- 
gates from seventeen branch Alliances in 
New York, Brooklyn, New Jersey, Long 
Island, and Staten Island. ‘The subject for 
the day was ‘“‘Some Aspects of the Liberal 
Religious Movement in England,” and ‘‘The 
Beginnings of the Liberal Faith in America,” 
by Rev. Marion Murdock of Kenosha, Wis. 
After the regular meeting, luncheon was 
served, and in the afternoon the annual 
meeting was held. Reports from secretaries 
and treasurer, followed by reports from 
all branch Alliances, occupied an hour, and 
the president, Mrs. Emil L. Boas, then 
installed the new officers for the ensuing 
year, as follows: president, Miss Ida Slade 
of Flushing, N. Y.; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Burdette of Flatbush; second vice-president, 
Mrs. G. W. Badger of Montclair, N.J. ; third 
vice-president, Mrs. J. P. Forbes of Brook- 
lyn; recording secretary, Mrs. J. E. Roberts 
of Richmond Hill, N.Y.; corresponding 


secretary, Mrs. G. W. Smith of Brooklyn;/ 


treasurer, Mrs. J. H. Ambrose of New York. 
Bertha M. Roberts, Recording Secretary. 


The spring meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance was held May 2, in the 
Unitarian church at Brockton, The address 
of welcome and the prayer was made by 
the minister, Rev. Dudley H, Ferrell. Nine- 
teen near-by branches then presented re- 
ports, showing their work for the year, and 
placing special emphasis upon that which 
had been most helpful. The roll-call showed 
an attendance of 179 delegates from 53 
branches outside of Brockton, one guest 
from Salt Lake City, and a total attend- 
ance of 250. The annual reports and elec- 
tion of officers closed the morning session. 
During ‘the intermission there was a box 
luncheon, tea and coffee being served by 
the Brockton Alliance. The first topic 
for the afternoon session was ‘‘Our Mission- 
ary Efforts.’ Miss Pratt of Sudbury told of 
the brave effort being made by a devoted 
handful of workers to keep alive the old 
church in that town. She invited all the 
New England branches to contribute and 
attend a Harvest Sale in October, when 


there would also be an opportunity to visit , and degenerate classes, 
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Our National Societies, 4 


With headquarters in the in| thevsbuilding of the ‘Ma 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, M 
Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin ; 1n 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. q 


The American Unitarian Association 


Founded in 1825. { 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitar; 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, es 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, a 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, ai 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. 
E. St. John. f 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis | 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tract 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carri 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Ch 
cago. 

President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurd 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of th 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denomination: 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florenc 
Everett. ; 

Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union, ‘ 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of th 

Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. _ 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip ( 

McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Uni 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by pu! 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arra 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. ' 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr 
C. L. Stebbins. r. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles F 
Stearns. 


the Wayside Inn. Mrs. Everett, who | 

just returned from teaching at Shelter N 
N.C., told her experiences with twenty-e 
pupils from six to thirty-four years of 
In addition to the elementary branche 
sewing and cooking were taught. Mrs. Blis 
formerly of Fort Fairfield, Me., spoke of 
past and present conditions there, and 
the brave struggle which had been made 
establish a liberal church there. The 
dress of the afternoon was by Rev. Thom 
R. Slicer. Subject, “‘The Mutual Obliga- 
tions of the Church and the Communit 
Formerly the church and the comm 
were one, but now they are separated b 
wide gulf. The community so far recog 
nizes its obligation to support the churel 
as to remit church taxes. In the church 
intellectual accuracy has been substitu 
for spiritual experience, and an attem 
is being made to save the church fort 
sake of the church. New York State alo 
paid last year $30,000,000 for the delinque 
All of these ¢ 
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wel few exceptions) are, or have been 
®\ mg 500 years, connected with the Chris- 
i) Church, The minister to-day is re- 
ed as a celestial idiot or an expensive 


y- Paying pew rent or church sub- 


i} church exists for the sake of the com- 
jiity in which it is. The old reasons 
He disappeared or are disappearing. In 
eeuenity there are three striking 
: First, the emphasis put upon material 
The church is the only institution 
oe ch holds up the ideal in opposition to 


behis stands as the preserver and con- 
‘yer of reverence. Third, we are in the 
ost of an economic revolution. The 
irch is the only institution which can 
Lf saish the motive of love for the betterment 
| character,—character which is moral 
‘tlth. The purpose of religion is to add 
“ithe zest of life. After a vote of thanks 
3 the hostess branch, the meeting ad- 
irned. ‘The autumn meeting will be held 
lo¥October at Manchester, N.H. Alice D. 
‘Maborn, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Churches. 


V }SHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Unitarian Church: Rev. 
| Sert R. Vail was ordained and installed as 

‘ister, Saturday afternoon, April 20. The 
a took place inthe beautiful little hall in 
. 4 agricultural building, in which services 
“ve been held ever since the movement 
ated, which resulted in the church organi- 
‘ton. The ministers who took part were 
Tey. Prof. W. W. Fenn, Rev. W. H. Puls- 
1-d, Rev. Fred V. Hawley, and Rev. W. M. 
iekus. Prof. Forbes acted for the church 
5 the ceremony that made public the pro- 
sssion and calling of this earnest young man 
® the work of the ministry. It was an im- 
Fessive and beautiful service, made espe- 
jally so by the number of young people who 
tended and showed by their earnest manner 
e influence that such a church can have 
a university community. 


Business. Notices. 


ii Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
“jhe popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 


‘/putation. Recommended by dentists. 
I Notices. 
 BIGHTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 21 AND 22, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


| ~ TREMONT TEMPLE. 


' The American Unitarian Association will celebrate its 
Lighty-second anniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
he. city of Boston on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 21 
ond 22. 

' Tuesday, May 21, at 2.30 p.m. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket 
tothe floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 

_ The devotional meeting will be led by Rev. Charles 
B. Elder of Worcester, Mass. 


- 
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The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The treasurer will present his annual statement. 
The secretary of the Special Committee on raising the 
$150,000 fund, Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, of Providence, 
will present the report of the committee. Other special 
enterprises will be reported as follows: the Committee on 
the Improvement of Church Music, by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, secretary; the Board of Trustees of 
the Hackley School, by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, sec- 
retary; the Board of Trustees of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, by Rev Earl M. Wilbur, 
dean; the Executive Committee of the Jnternational 
Council, by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, secretary; the 
Editorial Board of the Centenary Edition of Theodore 
Parker’s Works, by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
secretary. The President of the Association, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will then give his annual 
address, : 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting in Tremont Temple. The 
entire hall will be open to the public. Addresses, 
illustrated with the stereopticon, will be given by Mr. 
Francis H. Lincoln, treasurer, and Rev. Charles 
K. St. John, secretary of the Association, on ‘The 
Spreading of Pure Christianity’’—(z) The Financial Re- 
sources, (2) The Work of the Year. Congregational 
singing, Mr. Frank O. Nash, organist. 

Wednesday, May 22,at10 a.m. Business Meeting con- 
tinued. Delegates] and life members will be admitted by 
ticket tothe floor. The galleries will be open to the pub- 
lic. The devotional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
George Batchelor of Cambridge. Report of the 
Nominating Committee. Report of the Business Com- 
mittee, Election of officers and directors, Greetings from 
Other Communions: the Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
Rev. Howard A. Bridgman of the Congregation- 
alist; the Society of Friends, Mr. Henry W. Wilbur, 
secretary of the Society for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles; the Universalists, President Frederick 
W. Hamilton of Tufts College; the Christians, Rev. 
J.J. Summerbell of Dayton, Ohio. Prof, Francis 
G. Peabody of Cambridge will respond. 

2.30 P.M. Business Meeting continued. Final business 
will be transacted, and addresses will be delivered as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The College Town Work,” Rev, frank A. Gil- 
more of Madison, Wis.; ‘‘The Southern Field,” Rev. 
Marion F. Ham of Dallas, Tex.; ‘‘The Rocky 
Mountain Department,’”’ by Rev. William Thurston 
Brown, Field Secretary. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon in Tremont Temple. 
The entire hall will be open to the public. The services 
will be conducted by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of 
Rowe, Rev. Alfred Gooding of Portsmouth, N.H., 
and Rev. Charles G@. Ames, D.D., of Boston. The 
sermon will be preached by Rev. Burt Estes Howard 
of Los Angeles, Cal. Music by the choir of the Arlington 
Street Church. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 24, 1907. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Forenoon. 
9.45. Opening of Business Session of Society. 
10.15. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by Presi- 


dent Edward A. Horton, to be followed by discus- 
sion, election of officers, and miscellaneous business. 

11.15. Addresses. 

1. Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, Boston. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Home and Sunday School.” 2. Rev. T. R. Sli- 
cer, New York City. Subject, ‘‘The Work of the Inter- 
preter.”’ 


12.15. Open discussion on all the addresses. 
12.45 P.M. Intermission. 
Afternoon. 
2.00. Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of 


unfinished business, and other matters. 
Three ten-minute reports, 


2.30. 

x. Rev. H. T. Secrist, Roxbury, Mass. Subject, 
“The New Graded Course.” 2. Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance, Winchester, Mass. Subject, ‘‘Work in the 
Field.” 3. Rev. W. M. Backus, Chicago, Ill.; Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Sunday-School Opportunities in the West.” 


3.00. Addresses. 
1. Rev. John D. Pickles, Ph. D., Boston, Edu- 
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cational Secretary Massachusetts Sunday-School Associ- 
ation. Subject, ‘‘The Dignity and Worth of Bible School 
Teaching.”” 2, Rev. A. M. Lord, D. D., Providence, 
R.I. Subject, “Stories and Story telling.” 3. Rev. 
Burt Estes Howard, Los Angeles, Cal. Subject, 
““Democracy and Education.” 

4.30. Adjournment. 


Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib. 
uted to the funds of the »sUnitarian Sunday-School Society 
since May 9, 1906, are entitled to three delegate mem- 
bers, either from the Church or from the Sunday School. 
These delegates are members of the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety for one year from May 1, 1907, with all the voting 
powers and usual privileges of such membership; and 
they will be furnished with cards which must be filled out 
and returned on Friday forenoon, May 24, as credentials. 
All persons in attendance, not delegates or life members, 
have full privileges in all the exercises, except the right of 
discussing business and of voting. The minister of a 
church is not a delegate by virtue of his office. He must 
be elected one of the three specified. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 

2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 


rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
“Undertaker Boston.” 
George H. Waterman 


Cable address, 


Frank S, Waterman 


BOSTON woman of refinement, having lived 

abroad, especially in Germany, desires a position 
for the summer for Europeantravel. References. A.B.C., 
care of Christian Register, 272 Congress St., Beston. 


1 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by movingfrom 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S, Read, Highland Springs, Va, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ‘ 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes te needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rey. C. oa Eliot, Sec’y ; Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field » Superintende 
277 Tremont St., hasten. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 
On Indian Head Hill 


For the care of invalids: 


For convalescents recovering from surgical or 
other serious conditions ; 

For systematized rest and out-of-door life as a 
means of recuperation, a restorer of vigor, 
and the prevention of illness. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rey. Cuas. W. Wenpre. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo, H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress S8t., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 35 Beacon 
St., Boston. 
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LONDON, ONTARIO.— The Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Victor J. Gilpin: Dedication 
services of a very satisfactory character were 
held on Sunday and Monday, April 21, 22 
Rev. George H. Badger conducted the dedi- 
catory part of the service in the morning, 
consecrating the building in the most liberal 
terms of the Unitarian faith. President 
Southworth preached the sermon, outlining 
“The Church of the Living God.” His 
‘presentation of a society of the spirit as 
opposed to an institution of authority and 
discipline was forceful, lyrical, and winning. 
In the evening Rev. George H. Badger pre- 
sented Unitarianism as a constructive gospel 
of character, growth, divinity, and uncon- 
querable faith in man and the universe. 
Monday at noon President Southworth 
spoke at the Canadian Club of London on 
“Some Problems of American Cities.’ On 
Monday evening a supper was held in the 
auditorium, at which about a hundred people 
sat down. Again Revs. Badger and South- 
worth delighted the gathering, the secretary 
speaking in felicitous and happy terms of 
the outlook of Liberal Religion and the 
president in one of his best efforts setting 
forth the positive aspects of the liberal 
faith. Mr. Davies spoke for Ingersoll, an 
adjacent society, F. W. Daly for the Lib- 
eral Christian Union. G. N. Weekes, pres- 
ident of the church, presided, and the pastor 
Rey. V. J. Gilpin made a few remarks. 
Everybody connected with these services 
seems to be proud of the newly acquired 
building. It is massively built of gray stone 
in Gothic, sixty by seventy, with six large 
stained glass windows. The surface base- 
ment is made up of a large hall and suites 
of rooms on either side, with fireplaces and 
all appointments. Upstairs is the audi- 
torium with high ceiling and exposed rafters 
in dark wood. Arm-chairs are used for 
seating, and pulpit furniture of weathered 
oak against a rich curtain scheme of dark 
red plush and mahogany give a homelike 
effect in a cathedral auditorium rarely met 
with. ‘The London society feels it has a 
building now worthy of the highest aspira- 
tions of the Unitarian church, and realizes 
that this church is to be the centre of the 
liberal movement of Western Ontario. The 
society feels deeply grateful to the National 
Alliance for its aid and to the American 
Unitarian Association, through Secretary 
St. John and President Eliot, who have 

made this acquirement possible. 


Troy, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society: 
All Souls’ Church, the new home of this 
society, was formally dedicated April 28, 
with impressive services. ‘This dedication 
marks an epoch in the religious annals of 
Troy. After Scripture reading by Rev. 
George H. Badger, Rev. William M. Brun- 
dage made the prayer of dedication. The 
sermon of Rev. Thomas R. Slicer received 
close attention. He spoke on ‘The Place 
of the Church in the Life of To-day.” A 
short address by Dr. Brundage followed, 
predicting a future of religious wealth for the 
Church. Rev. W. 8. Morgan, Ph.D., extended 
greetings, aud stated that forty members 
had accompanied him from Albany. Rey. 
A. W. Clark of Schenectady also congratulated 
the members of the church. Rev. Harry 
Westbrook Reed of the First Universalist 
Church spoke of the great influence the 
church wields in the cause of truth, religion, 
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Apr. 2 
and humanity. There was also a large | “Pf 2. pie Parish, Milton... 


. Society in Hopedale... pies 
. Society in East Lexington....... 
A pom Religious Society, New- 


attendance at the church in the morning 
when the sermon was preached by Rev. 
George H. Badger, 


Personal. 


Rev. Frederick Preston has accepted a 
call to Brewster, Mass. 


Mr. W. L. Meaker of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School has accepted a call to Dover, 
Mass. 


Rev. R. E. Ramsay of Davenport, Ia., 
accepts the call to become minister of the 
church of which Rev. A. M. Judy was pastor 
more than twenty-five years. Mr. Ramsay 
is well and favorably known in Iowa. He 
was secretary of the Iowa conference until 
he resigned at Humboldt to go to Harvard 
to take a course in sociology. 


It is announced that the resignation of 
Dr. W.C. Collar, head-master of the Roxbury 
Latin School, has, after fifty years of service, 
been accepted, and Dr. James De Normandie 
was appointed a committee of one with full 
power to arrange for a full commemoration 
of his half-century of teaching. At the same 
time Rev. Theodore C. Williams, late of the 
Hackley School at Tarrytown, N.Y., was 
elected to fill the vacancy. The school was 
founded in 1645, and its instruction is free 
to all boys living in Roxbury, Mass. Tuition 
is paid by those living in other towns. Mr. 
Williams was born in Brookline, Mass., July 
2, 1855, and was graduated at the Roxbury 
Latin School in 1872. In 1876 he was grad- 
uated at Harvard College, a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa and class orator. The pres- 
ident of the board of trustees, Dr. James De 
Normandie, reported that letters had come 
from eminent educators recommending Mr. 
Williams for the place in the highest terms. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.. ceeeeee $119,423.6 
Apr 29. Norfolk Church, Dorchester........ . haan 
29. Societyin Santa Barbara, Cal....... 200.00 
29. Mrs. J. Lewis, Brookline............ 5.00 
29. Miss H. G. Lewis, = rOORMRE wratiana 5.00 
29. A Friend... parareleia). wowete 1,000.00 
29. Society in Dallas, nest 10.00 
29. Mrs. J. W. jenkine, Vernon, Nias 10.00 
29. First Church, Chicago, III. ieee 50.00 
29. Miss Mary Woodman, Cambridge. 50.00 
29. Se at ine Dallas ed ex, sss cadesietres 25.00 
29. Franklin Sor , Cambridge... 10.00 
29. Two Friends... SMAACRR RRS <9 10.00 
29. A Friend.. ae ne sere 1.00 
29. A Friend, ‘Cambridge. -&. 2.00 

29. Sunday- school, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. . 25.00 
29. Society in Great Falls, “Mont. £7.00 
29. Society in San José, Cal. 20.00 
29. Society in Roc land... 15.00 
29 Society in Leicester........... 25.00 
29. Miss Annette Fiske, Cambridge. 2.00 
29. Mrs. Horatio Stebbins, Cambridg 10 00 
29. Society in Washington, DiC. 1,000.00 

29. Westminster Roeety: Providence, 
Rete sewcs . . . 191.00 
200° Woe Kena. 1.00 

29. National Alliance Branch, ‘New South 
Church Boston seccsiesidis case honore 5.00 
29. National Alliance Branch, Florence, 5.00 

29. National Alliance Branch, West 
ROxbuUYyss hie devises ss oaeee meee 5.00 

29. National TAGinace Branch, Somer- 
ville jo SFO e Bees cone cece weet oces bees ees 10.00 
29. National Alliance Branch, Fitchburg, 25.00 

29. National Alliance Branch, South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston.... 25.00 

© 29. National Alliance Branch, First 
hurch, Cincinnati, Ohio. aon 10.00 

29. National aihanee Branch, ‘Lexing- 
ton. 50.00 

29. Sunday- school, ‘Society in’ Ruther- 
sista aia otisrese:ctoueviciente 14.0 
29. Nations “Alliance Brsnch Stur- ad 
bridge « ARISES 5 5.00 
29. Society in ‘Duxbury...... 26.00 


29, Miss Fannie M. Faulkner, Boston 


00.00 
29. First Society, Salem............ 5 eee 
29. Society in Berlin........ . 5.00 
29. Sunday-school, Society i in Berlinsts: 2.00 


‘ Miss Mary E. Pierce, Brookline..... 
. Society in Eastondale........... 
. Society in West Bridgewater 
. Society in Sherborn.......+-+.- 


: epee 7 Westwood........-.++ 

. Mrs. T. E. Stutson, West Newton. 
. Miss Peabody, Capriati: sianailale 
. Society in Lawrence.... PBecbc 
. Society in Middleboro.e0.ts<ossasnes 
. First Parish, Portland, Me, ait o aoate 


. Society in Deerfield... 
b i tig Christian 


i gai in Menomonie, “ghar 
. Society in Stoneham.... 
. Society in Holyoke. 


. Societ 
. First 
. Mrs. 

. L. H. Maxim, Bowdoinham, 
. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. . 
4 Society i in Norton..,....- 


. Society in Green Harbor. 
. Society in Waterville, Me... 
. Hawes 
. Sidney Mather, Bridgeport, Conn 
. Society in Fall 


. Society in Walpole, N.H. = 
7 ee Avenue Church, New York, 


. Society in Burlington, Vt. ... 
. Society in Germantown, Pa. . 
ae Bb. Lincols, Waipoie, 


. Society in Dighton.. ainiai slau omaetcen 

. National Alliance Branch, Dighton, 
’ Mrs. H. E. Packer, Herricks, Me. aa 
. Society in Newington, 4 

. Society in Jamestown, N.Y. : 
. Society in Bath, N.H. 
. Society in Castine, Me.. 
. Society in Rowe.....+-...++ 
. Society in Manchester, N.H...... 
. A Divinity Student, Cambridge..... 
a Soe semi aoa I Society i in nae Bos- 


ton 
First Parish i in ‘Brookline. 
. First Parish in Cambridg: 
. A Friend.. anes @ 3 
. Society in Woburn iv cinRene ka ewigihe Sigiaia 


bunk, Mes. secs -ncsceyacte ce cainanee 
. Societyin Dover........s.00- aameiens 
M Davenport, Roxbury.. t keseiaeae 


: First Parish, Cambridge........ 
. Society in Orange, N.J 
. National Alliance Branch, Framing- 


. Society i in Walpole, NH. 
. National Alliance Branch, Hawes 


. Nationa: 


. First Parish in Dedham.. Boe 0:3 
.C.A.E 
. Society in Neponset......... 
. National Alliance Branch, Quincy. * 
. Society in Montpelier, Vt..... .. 
. Society in Middlesex, Vt. .. 


._ A Friend 


‘ Second Parish, Worcester.. 
. Society in Albany. 
. Society in Pembroke... 


. Unitarian Cherch. of All Souls (cor- 


. Society in Winthrop....... 
. Society in Oklahoma City, Okla. .... 
. National Alliance Branch, 


: Society i in Kalamazoo, Mich. .... 
. All Souls’ Church, Chicago, lil. Sone 
. Society in West Gouldsboro, Me. 
. Society in Hartford, Conn. 
. Miss Anna B. Chapman, Cambridge, 
- Mrs. S. H. Swan, Cambrid, eo: 
: MeN. in Littleton, Neb cscs ee 


. Society in Sh irley. DUEL 


. Society in Malden.. 

. Society in Salem, Ohio.. : 
. Christ Church of Dorchester. 
. National Alliance.. 


. Free Christian Church, iments 
- Rev. 
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Mrs. G. Minot, Cambridge 


eee eens cece wees cere eens eee ewes 


Prentiss M. ‘Kent, pao Peer, 
Church, ‘Wilton, 


a eee wees eee wees 


Mrs. and Miss Allen, ‘Cambridge.... 
in Hartford, Conn. - 

arish Cambridge... Bae 
Grace S. Stevens, Dorchester, 


Mow niet 


Society in Milwaukee, W 


Society, South Boston 


Riverss-<.::32 ce 
All Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y. 
(including as follows: Salem 


Russell, $25; ‘‘In memory of Mrs. 
Adaline D. Russell, emer wie i, 


teeene 


bee eee eee weer wees wees ceneee 


Sunday-school, Society in Kenne- 


a teenie 


ham. ...... neeemiiee 


eee veen ee 


South Boston........ 
* Alliance Branghs Welles- 
ley Fills... s0.2 clone 


Society, 


nsign, Youngstown, Ohio. ae 


Wright Lend-a-Hand Club, “Mont. 
pelier, Vt... 


Beare eee e eee eeee 


INE Yon 


Rev. Warland L. 


Beers “Young S- 
town, Ohi F . 


respondence).. 


B Oe e bere cece eeeree 


ste reeenes 


Mee 


Bees cece wees cece 


Wick SiMe: sc secacaer 


erica set eee sees cece ee 
Society in ee Me.. 
Unity Church, Chicago, ath 


Cushman, Bum # ea oa 


Ore ween ween es 


wee eee ee 


Society in Kansas City, Mo.. abe 


Be aeee 


el saralees esivevesie 


oe esc ceee 


N.S. Hoagland, Warwick. not 
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The Glenwood Furnace 
Will Heat that Cold Room 


you’ve been bothered 


with so long. 


Call on the Glenwood dealer and you will 
be quickly convinced that the Glenwood is 
the most powerful, the best put together 
and easiest to care for and operate of any 
furnace: you ever saw. 


Write for handsome Furnace booklet to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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. Two Friends... S80 $1.00 
30. Thomas S. Childs, “Holyoke.. = 10.00 
30. Society in Carlisle ws a shiess bie 3.50 
30. Society in New Orleans, La. nose 66.10 
30. Society in Hyde Park..........++.- 5.00 
30, Miss Annette P. Rogers, Boston, 
fF, “Tn memory of Henry Bromfield 
i} Rogers’ 1,500.00 
' 30. Miss liza ‘A. Webber, Charlestown, 

5} N.H SOARAG sale 3.00 
ogy 30. Society i in “Davenport, Tas. 10.00 
oF 30. Society in Brattleboro, Wis 1.00 
§| 30. Sunday-school, Society in Littleton, 10.00 
o€ 30. Society in Keokuk, LAs swadecisweciases’ 10.00 

TUCKERMAN SCHOOL. 
Dg 30. Mrs. Grace S. Stevens, Dorchester, ___10.00 
$131,229.04 
bi Francis H. Lincotn, Treasurer, 
} 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


+ American Unitarian Association. 


ii DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 
According to our record the following so- 
siieties, having sent ‘‘a contribution for mis- 
“sionary uses to the treasurer of the Association 
“or two successive years,” the last having —— 
“olaced in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1, 
are entitled to representation at the coming 
vannual meeting ‘‘by the persons of its min- 
jister and two additional lay delegates,” 
‘If any omissions are discovered in the list 
lor any society fails to receive blank creden- 
tials, it is desirable that notice should be 
‘sent to me without delay. 

CHARLES E. St. JouNn, Secretary. 


SSE 


Alameda, ( Cal. Boise, Ida. 
Albany, N.Y. Bolton, Mass. 
| Alton, in. Boston, Mass. :— 
Andover, N.H. First Parish, “Dorchester. 
Andover, North, Mass. First Church. 
| Ann Arbor, M Mich. First Religious Society, 
| Arh pesto.) Mass. Roxbury. 
Ashby, M Second Church. 
Atlanta, Ga. King’s Chapel. 
Augusta, Me. First Parish, W. Roxbury. 
Ayer, Mass. Arlington Street Church. 
mors Md. First Parish, Brighton. 
' Bangor, M First Congregational So- 
Barnsta ble t Mass. ciety, Jamaica Plain. 
' Barre, Mass. - Third Religious Society, 
ath, N.H. Hawes Unit Ser 
f ? awes Unitarian Cong 
ee Church, South Boston. 


Bulfinch Place Church. 


Belmont, Mass. South Cong’l Church. 


erkeley, Cal. 


erlin, Mas: Church of the Disciples. 
Decuardston, Mass. Church of Our Father, 
Beverly, Mass. East Boston 


Billerica, Mass. Christ Church, Dorchester. 


All Soule Church, Rox- Groton, Mass. 


Hackensack, N. me 


bur, 
Church of the Unity, Ne- Hanska, Minn, 


ponset. 
Ne ew South Church. 


Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Norfolk Unitarian Church. Helena, Mont. 
Unitarian Church, Roslin- Highland Springs, Va. 


dale. 

Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. :— 

First Parish. 


Second Unitarian Society. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Butte, Mont. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 

First Parish. 

Third Cong’l Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. : 

First Unitarian Society. 

Unity Church. 

Third Unitarian Church. 

All Souls’ Church. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Cornish, N.H. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col 
Derby, Conn. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 

Dover, N.H. 
Dublin, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass.:— 

Congregational Parish. 

Society at North Easton. 
Eastport, Me. 
Ellsworth, Me. 

Erie, Pa. 

Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fitzwilliam, N. 
Fort Fairfield, Me. 
F reupnghen Mass. 
Frankl H 
Gardner, "Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gouverneur, N.Y 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Cong’! Society. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Hopedale, Mass. 

Houlton, Me. 

Hubbardston, Mass. 

Hudson, Mass. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ithaca, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Keene, N.H. 

Kennebunk, Me. 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Keokuk, Ia. 

Kingston, Mass. 

Laconia, N.H. 

Lancaster, Mass. 

Lancaster, Pa 

Lawrence, Kan. 

Lawrence, Mass. 

Lebanon, N.H. 

Leicester, Mass. 

Leominster, Mass. 

Lexington, Mass. 

Lexington, East, Mass. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Littleton, Mass. 

Littleton, N.H. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Madison, Wis. 

Malden, Mass. 

Manchester, Mass 

Manchester, N.H. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

Marshfield, Mass. : — 
Second Cong’! Society. 
Grace Chapel. 

Meadville, Pa. 

Medfield, Mass. 

Medford, Mass. 

Melrose, Mass. 

Middleboro, Mass. 

Middlesex, Vt. 

Millbury, Mass. 

Milton, Mass. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn. : 


First Unitarian Church. 
Free Christian Church. 


Montague, Mass. : — 


Second Cong’! Society. 


Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Newington, N.H 


New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, ’Mass.:— 


Second Church. 
North Society. 
Salem, Ohio. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Channing Religious Soc’y. San Diego, Ca 


Chestnut Hill Society. 


Sandwich, Mass. 


Society at Newton Centre. San Francisco, Cal.:— 


Society at a Newton. 


New York, N.Y 
Church of All Seals: 
Church of the Messiah. 


First Unitarian Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


First Unitarian Society, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Brooklyn. 


Schenectady, N.Y. 


Second Unitarian Society, Scituate Mass. 


Brooklyn. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Church of the Redeemer, Shelbyville, I1l.:— 


New Brighton. 


Third Unitarian Society, 


Brooklyn. 
Lenox Avenue Church. 


First Cong’! Church. 

Jordan Church. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 


Fourth Unitarian Society, Sioux City, Tae 


Brooklyn. 
Northampton, Mass. :— 
Second 
Church. 
Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Orange, N. Js 
Ottawa, Can. 
Passaic, N. 
Peabody, ass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 


First Unitarian Church. 
Unitarian Society of Ger- 


mantown, 


Spring Garden Unitarian 


Church. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Me. :— 

First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Providence, R.1L— 

First Cong’] Church. 


Westminster Cong’! Soc’y. 


Quincy, Mass.:— 
First Cong’] Society. 


Wollaston Unitarian So- 


ciety 

Randeick, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Redlands, Cal. 

Richmond, Va. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, Me. 

St. Louis, Mo. : — 
Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass. :— 

First Cong’l Society. 


Congregational 


Somerville, Mass.:— 
First Cong’] Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 
pokane, Wash. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Sterling, Mass. 

Stoneham, Mass. 

Stow, Mass. 

Sturbridge, Mass, 

Sudbury, M. et 

Sullivan, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

‘Taunton, Mass. 

Templeton, Mass. 

Toledo, Ohio, 

Toronto, Can. 

Tne: N.Y 

Troy, N.Y. 

Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Upton, Mass. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

Vineland, N.J. 

a pavard Haven, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass. 

Walpole, N.H. 

Waltham, Mass. 

Ware, Mass. 

Warwick, Mass. 

Washington, D.C. 

Watertown, Mass, 

Waverley, Mass. 

Wayland, Mass. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Westboro, Mass. 

Westford, Mass. 

Weston, Mass. 

Westwood, Mass. 

Whitman, Mass. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Wilton, N.H.:— 

First Cong’l Church, 
Liberal Christian Church 

Winchendon, Mass. 

Winchester, Mass. 

Windsor, Vt. 

Winnipeg, Can. :— 
First Icelandic Unitarian 
Church. 
oburn, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass. :— 
Second Parish. 
Church of the Unity. 
South Unitarian Society. 

Yarmouth, Me. 

Yonkers, N.Y, 
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Pleasantries. 


Why is a Scotchman like a donkey? 
walks by the banks and braes. 


He 


‘Where was he struck by the motor car?” 
asked the coroner. ‘‘At the junction of the 
dorsal and the cervical vertebre,’’ answered 
the surgeon. ‘‘Will you please point it out 
on the map?” asked the coroner, indicating 
one that hung on the wall. 


Mrs. Nills: “What do you think? Our 
Willie has taken the first prize in his class 
at college.’ Mrs. ‘Trills: “How delighted 
you must be! I know just how proud you 
feel, because I myself have experienced it. 
My French poodle took the first prize at the 
bench show.”’—Sacred Heart Review. 


At a recent dinner of the Omar Khayyam 
Club, Dr. Conan Doyle told of his having 
been asked by Stevenson to come to Samoa. 
He said he was willing enough, but did not 
know the way. “Oh,” said Stevenson, 
“you go to America, cross the continent to 
San Francisco, and then it’s the second 
turning to the left.” —Exchange. 


The following pleasantry dates from pre 
Revolutionary times. In Connecticut a 
Loyalist parson prayed for the government, 
meaning the British government, —‘“May 
they all hang together.” A patriotic hearer 
promptly shouted ‘ ‘Amen!’ The preacher 
recognized the voice and knew the meaning 
of the speaker, so he added, ‘‘May they hang 
together in accord and in concord.” Where- 
upon his interlocutor, still acquiescent, re- 
plied, ““No matter what cord it is so it be a 
strong one.” 


During the Easter shopping rush the mer- 
chant was bothered by a succession of calls 
from travelling salesmen until his patience 
gave out. “Young man,” he said sternly to 
the latest solicitor, ““do you see that clock on 
the wall?” “Yes, sir.” ‘Well in just ten 
minutes, I am going to shoot every drummer 
I find in this store.” “In ten minutes?” 
questioned the drummer. ‘That’s what I 
said,”’ replied the merchant. ‘‘Then I have 
just time to sell you a bill of goods,” said 
the drummer. And he did it. 


Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, in a book, told 
a good story of Father Healy, who was 
breakfasting with Gladstone. Mr. Glad- 
stone said to him: ‘‘Father Healy, I went 
into a church in Rome once, and was offered 
a plenary indulgence for fifty franes. On 
what principle does your Church grant such 
things?” Father Healy replied, ‘Well, Mr. 
Gladstone, I don’t want to go into theology 
with you; but all I can say is that, if my 
Church offered you a plenary indulgence 
for fifty francs, she let you off very cheap.” 


An ancient specimen of human nature 
may serve as a pleasantry. In the days 
when political passions were hot a Democrat 
in Connecticut went to meeting and re- 
turned home greatly disgusted with the 
efforts of a Federalist parson. He declared 
that he would never go again to hear him 
preach politics. A listener said, ‘I did not 
hear anything about politics in his sermon.” 
“Why, his talk was full of it. He said, ‘If 
the righteous scarcely are saved, where will 


the wicked and ungodly appear?’” ‘‘Why, 
I don’t see any politics in that.” “Oh, I 
know what he meant. He meant, if the 


righteous Federalists scarcely are saved, 
where will those cursed Democrats appear ?”’ 
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Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


®IEWASHINGTON:ST | 
CORNER WEST ST] 


’ Fn ia 
31 


Sg England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ILLS, Fas 1900 nin cn ce.cece csvcnscccees $40,702,691.55 
TPABILiTiES: Rec oteapoienies cisistes ethene 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
pt cell F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D, F. AP 348 + Secreta 
RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


ALL SIZES 


Educational 
Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen wat nown educator, 


MR. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls. 


OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 
TUTOR Complete preparation for College or Scientific 


| "HURCH 
aa |BX 


sARPETS 


School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 
AT MAN U- 


FACTURERS: 
“PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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OURRUC: 


Properly and Thoroughly Repair i 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodel 

and Packed Moth-proof b y 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARP) 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England, | 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 0: ) 
Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie + 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachuse 


One of the pleasantest and most how el; 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-f 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipme 
The marked feature of the school is its indivi 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectua 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a colle 
preparation, or a general education. A un 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coa 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds ai 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, ete 
with photographs of the picturesque buildin; 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A 


PROCTOR | ACADEM f 
A Unitarian School where young a of both se: 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuitio 
board. T. P. FARR, Pri 


The Meadville Theological ch 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. 
catalogue address the President, 
F. O. SOUTH WOR' 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Eiementary and advanced classes. Indivi 
teaching. Scholarships. ; 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Ma 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry, nook Ss 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. G 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate bu 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Rid 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. / 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, NW. Y. 
$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL $800 
BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE | 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Head =) 


<— - 


